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SECRETARY, (625 Pacific Avenue.) 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL, 


To His Excellency J. A. $leGraw, Governor, end the Honorable, 
the Legislature of the State af Washington : 

Pursuant to the Act of the Legislature creating it, the State 
Board of Horticulture of the State of Washington herewith takes 
pleasure in presenting for your consideration its Third Biennial 
Report of the transactions of the said Board, and of its expendi- 
tures in detail, together with such other information and sug- 
gestions as would seem timely and applicable, and appertaining 
to the upbuilding of the horticultural interests generally. 

During the somewhat unparalleled depression of our material 
interests common here more or less, as well as in the whole 
country at large, one feature of the outlook here in our own 
state has been always very prominently in view, viz: The 
grandeur of the natural resources—as well as the climatic and 
commercial advantayes——-of ours, the most favored state in the 
Union. 

Acknowledged to be im the lead among all the states ia the 
line of two of the great staples of wealth and commerce, fish and 
umber, we geed only the development of a few years to show 
that our natural advantages for the production of the fruits com- 
ton to the temperate zone are not second to those of any other 
state of the Union. The conditions most desirable and neces- 
cory for the growing of the different fruits in their greatest per- 
fection are found in the various sections of the state, so diverse 
are they as regards altitude, temperature, humidity of the atmos- 
phere, ete. So that each of this class of fruit finds its best en- 
vironment in some one or more of the varied conditions that 
obtain in the different localities and districts in the state. We 


teeding now only, and more particularly, such information as 


practical experience and observation can give as to the adapta- 
bility of the different fruits to the diverse conditions before 
named. 

While as yet in our state, probably, not one-fourth of the fruit 
Sees planted are in bearing, it is safe to say that our annual 
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fruit production will approximate to.about $2,000,000, and tha 
five years hence it will amount to fully $10,000,000 in value, 
And we can confidently expect that in the near future the - 
northern tier of states lying west of the Mississippi will be draw- 
ing principally upon us for their supply of fruit, our advantage 
of climate, etc., and the fact of our fruits being in quality much 
superior to those of the same kind grown in the states of the 
Pacific Slope south of us, giving us at no distant date largely a 
monopoly of production in certain lines of these. Our climate 
and conditions are also of the best for growing in their greatest 
perfection the various vegetables and horticultural products. — ; 

The practical knowledge gained by the experience o! recent 
years leads us to believe that the depredations of insect pests 
and fungous diseases common to the tree and plant life here can 
be kept well in check ; and that it is but a question of enlight- 
ened culture and work as to whether we can produce here, ani 
at the same time make commercially profitable, the growing cf 
the best of the various fruit and other horticultural products 
adapted to our climate and conditions. 

And to the end that ali available light may be throw: upon 
the subject of horticulture and fruit growing in all their bra aches, 
not only by disseminating such information as may be co umon 
to all, but from such as may come from original research and 
investigation, this Board would lend its continued end: wors, 
and asks for the most favorable consideration at your hands, 
and from the public of the state at large. 

Very Respectfully, 
: D. M. Jessen, President. 
j. E. Cass, Secretary. Í 


STATE BOARD OF HORTICULTURE. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Tacoma, WASH., October r4, 1896. 
ffo the Honorable State Board of Horticulture: 

GENTLEMEN — We your committee appointed to investigate 
and report upon the finances of the board, would respectfully 
submit the following, as shown by our books of account, being a 
statement of account from and including April, 1895: 


Amount paid to Commiusioner J. Bloehliburn ule cesses sse 0108 25 
Amount paid to Commicsioner L, Cheadle.... s uuu uuu 862 90 
Aunt paid to Commicsionor S. VV. Maxey. nue eee £22 05 
Amount paid to Coramicoionon J, Y. Coss... seare esses 2j0 40 
Anount pold to Cocauicoloner D., M. Jeccg9. uu nne suere "701 £9 
Amount prid to Comumicsioner ©. EL Rass... n REOS T . 89 65 
Amount paid to Commicsionor EL. H. Spolding....... sess 200 40 
Acount poid to Coumicoioaor O, Temi at... eeu ess sese 488 10 
Amount paid to Secretary s A. "fouueson.....cl..eeseee E80 00 
Mount paid to Goecotovy J. EF. Ocos. e sere o ee Nm 280 CO 
Amount paid for ineldonto nl axpanees, poste RO, ote... 2:90 99 
Anouat paid for incidentel expanses, engravings for TOPON... js 70 EO 

Total omount poid Qu". sone sesessercenserssnnsean senssncecavansehconsnestancesees 02602 £98 

(Sigued ) A. J. M. Eloson. 


WILD KNIGHT, 
S. W. Mary, 


OFC Or vna STAVE BOARD or MONTICULTURD. } 
Tacoma, WASH., October 14. 1293. 4 
I heroby cortify the abovo and foregoing to bs a true, full, end come 
Diote trauceript of tho report of tho Finance Committce appolated by 
tho said board of its rogniar comi-canual mesting eonvoncd o3 Ostobor 
Ih, inot., 29 tho came appears on fle in this office. 
[SEAL] J. T*, Cass, Secretary, 
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REPORT OF PRESIDENT AND COMMISSIONER OF 
THE FIFTH DISTRICT. 


D. M. JESSEE, WALLA WALLA. 


To the Honorable State Board of Horticulture: 


GENTLEMEN — Allow me to submit my report for the past 
eighteen months. I want to congratulate the state board for the 
good work they have done. While I feel that much more good 
might have been accomplished if the appropriation had been 
sufficient to justify the thorough work that is required. A large 
amount is needed for traveling expenses in each district, and 
this consumes a large proportion of the appropriation. Each 
member of the board has been alive, as far as possible under the 
embarrassing circumstances that we are all laboring under, and 
have accomplished for this state a boon that cannot be estimated, 

Take the one item alone which is worth many thousand dol- 
lars, that of educating the young fruit grower to be careful not 
to plant any fruit trees until they have been carefully inspected 
to prevent the introduction of pests, which after they have come 
in will require great effort to destroy them, 


I have condemned many fruit trees that were infested with the 
pest, known as the San Jose scale, and had them destroyed. The 
members of the board should be very careful inspecting nursery 
steck. It requires very careful inspection, and we should always 
recommend fruit growers when they purchase fruit trees to call 
for the certificate of inspection; if they have none, pass them by. 

I have traveled all over my district and in some localities the 
fruit growers are taking great interest in proper training, pruning, 
and cultivation, and the result has proven satisfactory. Their 
returns are good, while others plant trees in unprepared ground, 
and then let them go without proper care, and the result is no 
fruit, and no fruit trees in a few years, and then say this is no 
fruit country, and it won’t pay to bother with fruit growing any 
longer. 


The growing of fruit in this state has become one of the lead- 
ing industries, bringing better returns than any other product. 


coronam 
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The farmers have become very much interested, and have found 

past experience that nothing pays as well as their fruit grot- 
4 My own district will ship about six hundred cor loads of 
Xt this season, notwithstanding that our fruit crop is very 
fqbt-—being not more than one-half a crop — yet they will 
vealize more than three times what the same number of pro- 
éncers would in growing wheat. It does not cost all the worth 
c^ the crop to harvest 3t. 

Notwithstancing all the pests, tree planting goes on. 
‘ms been sold in my district this year more than eight hundred 
“ousand trees. I have visited and inspected more than seven 
iwadred orchards, most of them in fine condition. The insect 
costs are widely disseminated, but with the experience the board 
hes had they are better able to give the proper instruction and 
ce remedies for disinfection. Some orchards under my own 
cbservation have peen very thoroughly sprayed, and where the 
San Jose scale had almost destroyed the orchard it is now ia 
zeod condition, and the fruit clear of scale. In spraying for the 
Sen Jose scale the spray solution also destroys the woolly apiis. 

One of the greatest troubles with our fruit growers is that they 
inke up with every humbug that comes along in the way of 
comedies. The sulpher, ime, and salt solution if properly mixed 
caver fails. It is a good practice to add some concentrated lve 
(3 it to cut the sulpher— disolving it with the ime it very often 
sets burnt which destroys its strength. There has beea no 
comedy found as good as the above. There is no remedy that 
will destroy the eggs of the scale that will net eat them. We 
Cave tried a great many insecticides but nearly all have proven 
vasatisfactory. 

In my travels over the country 1 have been very agreeably 
vatprised to see so many young orchards growing where a few 
“ears ago the land was considered werthless. To-day there are 
os fine orchards growing there as could be found anywhere, and 
e fruit growers are well satisfied. The wheat crop has been 
ruinous to the farmers in general for a good many years. Those 
chat have suitable land for growing fruit I advise to plant winter 
Coples. No fruit will pay es vell. 

If the legislature, at its next session, will consider our report 
cad grant us further power much more valuable work will be 


accomplished. ; D. M. Tzsssr. 
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REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


J. I. CASS. 


Lo the Honorable State Board of Horticulture; 


GENTLEMEN — Since I came into thé possession of this office 
in May last my duties have been principally clerical; but during 
a portion of said time I have also filled the position of Commis. 
sioner of the Board for the Third District thereof, aud in my 
report as such commissioner I have entered somewhat fully into 
a general consideration of such questions as seem to me to be of 
more special importance to our horticultural interests and of the 
' district itself. 

To this report I would add that it has seemed to me that one 
of the principal duties of the secretary of this board should be to 
give all such information as may be more or less of a practical 
nature especially, as well as in the way of theory, upon all ques- 
tions bearing upon our fruit growing and kindred interests, 
This should be done, we think, not only in answer to communi- 
cations coming to the office directly, as correspondence. but 
also through articles in the public press. In both of these ways 
my attention has been largely directed. 

Besides a comparatively large correspondence, I have since 
filling the office of secretary, prepared a considerable number of 
special communications on matters of general interest to fruit 
growers, and which have been published in our journals having 
the largest circulation among the rural population of our state, 
And I would here acknowledge the courtesies of our press ex- 
tended to the board and myself in this respect. 

And in this connection I would also commend the opportunity 
held out by the meetings of the Farmers’ Institutes. These will 
probably become more and more popular and common in the near 
future in our state, and will be the means of disseminating much 
in the line of correct and more progressive methods of culture, 
etc., in the horticultural art. 

Our collection of exhibits as arranged in our board rooms, 
being made up of specimens of our common and best fruits and 
other products of our farms and orchards, showing quite gen- 
erally our resources in these lines, are a source of great interest, 
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gat only to visitors here from other states and from abroad, but 
alco to those of the citizens of our own state; and are the means 
of largely advertising our advantages as a state in general in this 
Hae I would strongly advise the members of the board to take 
increased interest in adding to such collection from time to time 
as new specimens could be obtained that might be-of special 
interest. This state in my opinion, from the showing that con 
be made of these natural products, cam very soon, with some 
increased development, lay claim to be well up with the foremost 
of our fruit producing states, if not in advance of any of them. 


As regards the present and prospective market facilities for 
cur largely increasing fruit production there seems to be opening 
very encouraging prospects. Shipments arè now being made 
eash season from’ Tacoma to Japanese ports direct, of our winter 
apples: and as a new venture we have to report also the fact 
ciarecent shipment of our apples to a Russian port, via the 
Japanese line of-steamers. The opening up by the recent con- 


' struction of railroads, of a vast new wheat producing region of 


country in Eastern Russia, whose trade is tributary to our ports 
on the Pacific Coast, will give us a large new field for the intro- 
duction of a considerable trade in this class of fruit, and it is 
confidently expectód in the near future. The demands for our 
£uits from the mining states east of us is also largely increasing. 


In this same direction also of finding increased markets for 
our surplus production of fruit, one of the most encouraging 

fatures, is.in the canning process, which it is confidently ORG 
pected will be shown to be now within’ easy reach of producers. 
‘There seems to be no well grounded reason against the practico- 
bility of the proposition of putting up of our surplus of the small 
Zuits grown here with us in caaneries constructed and carried 
cain a more or less limited way. This we expect, from the in- 
cation now in our possession, Wili be fully shown ond proven 
uy the experience of another season hore on Puget Sound. 


Since the establishment of fuller and more direct steamer 
communication between our ports here and the Orient, now of 
cte there has arisen a new source of danger to our fruit interests 
Com the introduction here of new and very destructive forms of 
‘csect amd other posts, brought in on plants and trees, and other- 
use, arriving on those steamers, I have been in receipt of late 
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of a communication from the efficient entomologist and quaran. 
tine officer of the State Board of California, calling attention to 
the recent landing of some of these pests upon shipments ty 
these ports, I would refer to this as a matter deserving of you ` 
watchful attention. 

The expenses incidental to this office since my incumbency, : 
outside of secretary’s salary, amounts to $16. 25, of which sum 

$9.50 was for postage. 
Respectfully 

* J. F. Cass, Secretary, 


REPORT FROM FIRST DISTRICT. 


CHATFIELD KNIGHT, 


s 


To the Honorable State Board of Horticulture: 


GENTLEMEN —In reporting to you the general condition of 
horticulture in my district for the past year in regard to insects, 
spraying, trees, crops, etc., I will deal in a general way briefly 
with the different subjects. 

NURSERY STOCK, 

Since October last I have examined and inspected both nur 
 sery trees and consignments. All nurseries were thoroughly im 
spected and found in a condition quite complimentary to the 
owners. Not since I nave been a member of the State Board 
of Horticulture have I found the different nurseries so clear of 
insects, and so well kept as the past season. The past season I 
have examined consignments of trees grown out of the state toa 
greater extent than any previous year. I don’t think that one 
nursery shipped trees into my district that at least part of the 
stock was not examined. Permit me to say that of all stock 
examined since October I failed to find any that was to the least 
extent either infested or diseased. ‘I am pleased to say that as 
far as my experience and judgment goes, the law enacted by our 
last legislature in regard to nursery stock, is just what was 
needed. The bond and penalty compels nurserymen to send 
out clean stock. 
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a RENE ER AE I IR CI DM IA CAM ED E ONOÍ 
TREBE PLANTING. 


‘ The past year tree planting has been carried on about the 
| ce as in former years in regard to the number of trees planted, 
pat the work in regard to selection and preparation of the soil 
ing been more carefully looked after. The bulk of the trees 
o^ntcd has been Italian prunes, and apples—the latter mostly 
; btekeepers. Quality and location of. soil has been taken into 
! exxideration more than in former years. 

i 


SPRAYINC. 


| ffel safe in saying that there has been three times the amount 
| elispraying done the past fall and winter than in any previous 
| caon Klickitat, Clarke and Lewis, the principal fruit grow- 
| in? counties in my district, have more than thribbled in this line 
i vork. Fruit growers are waking up to the necessity of spray- 
| ic and cleaning their orchards. During the past winter most 
etha fruit trees in and around Vancouver have been thoroughly 
‘ grayed with the lime, sulphur and salt solution. It appears to 
ce that it is necessary to have all the infested trees in our towns 
! col cities cleaned first. I find that it awakens interest among 


B 
INSECT PESTS, 
NE 


] 
« 


tu been done our pests, especially the San Jose scale, will be 


resent indications are that with the amount of spraying that 
(xay diminished. This scale to my knowledge does not exist 
į 


‘22 past winter, West of the mountains the wooly aphis is the 
Nest pest to kill out that we have to deal with. It takes per- 
Cont and studied work to conquer them. Some seasons our 
nive lady bugs work on the woolly aphis quite extensively up 
ivdsummer This occurs perhaps once in three years, and 
-2 3at senson diminishes their number. The lady bug does 
C2. of its work while in the larve state. If we could get some 
site thot would work extensively on this pest every year it 
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would be worth more than all the sprays now used. I am cop. 
vinced that the natural enemies of all these insects are what we 
should seek for, and the time thus spent will repay our efforts, 


FRUIT CROP. 


The season of 1895 was-well adapted to fruit growing, and 
the crop was bountiful except in some localities in Klickitat 
county, where the grasshoppers did considerable damage, 4 
number of orchards were actually stripped of foliage and fruit, 
It seems that the owners of these orchards were helpless, and 
totally at their mercy. The prune crop of Clarke county was 
well prepared, and larger than common. There were betwea 
sixty and seventy carloads shipped of the dried prunes. besides 
the green product. Prices ranged between 3%2 to 6 cents pz 
pound, f. o. b., in boxes. The bulk of the growers, however, 
received from 4 to 5 cents. The first sold brought the highest 
prices. 

Cherries, with few exceptions, sold to a disadvantage. It 
seems that the cause for this was that it was difficult for shippers 
to get carload lots together for shipment, consequently local 

“markets were glutted. Bartlett pears were sold readuy at fair 
prices. Winter apples have commanded a good prie since 
Christmas; in fact the price has increased to this date, espet 
ially for No. x and No. 2 grades. It is safe to say that taking 
into consideration the oppression of business generally through- 
out the country, ‘that the fruit crop of 1895 was well disposed ef 
compared with other products. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion I wish to state that during the past year selec 
tion of nursery stock, location and quality of soil, habits and 
destruction of insect pests, preparing and grading of fruit fer 
market, etc., have been more carefully studied and practiced 
than usual. During the past year I have answered over 300 
letters directly connected with horticulture, insect pests, fungous 
diseases, etc. The demand for our last report was fully equal 
to that of the one previous. Fruit growers are certainly seeking 
information. I distributed around Vancouver; and in Klickitat 
county quite a number of the twice stabbed lady bug. Some 
were sent me by our secretary, and some by Alex. Craw, of Cal 
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peio, end a large number I collected at The Dalles, Oregon. 
ie what has become of them I am unable to state, but am in 
topes they will appear in larger numbers this summer. 
CHATFIELD KNIGHT. 


REPORT FROM SECOND DISTRICT. 


CHAS, EL ROSS, 


qe 21 Honorable State Board of Horticulture: 
GENTLEMEN — In discharging the duties imposed by custom 


en! oyescribed by legal mandate, I shall first speak of a subject 


v seems uppermost in the minds of the great struggling 
cass of husbandmen to which our peculiar duties bring us in 


eon Aa 
Clee 


The severe testof the past three years, following upon a period 
C xevious prosperity, unchallenged credit, profitable industry, 
col ism prices, has paralized every branch of industry. causing 
c^o2usion of credit, stagnation of enterprise, a shrinkage of 
“sical as well as productive values. Possibly no class of our 


| ^t “le has been more materially affected than our horticulturists. 


1-3 cccupation being that of a producer of the material wealth 


cline state. The extravagant provisions of our state constitu- 


“cial affairs has been keenly realized by every one, but by 
zi more severely than the man who is trying to meet interest, 
ccs. and forge for himself a home in the new west. 
Cais depressed condition o2 affairs does not alone affect the 
-ile of our state but every other state of our great Union. One 
degat should permeate us as we endeavor to fulfil the functions 
- Jif respective positions, and that is to keep the fires of hope 
zing brightly through the dark hours. True, it takes courage 
i nerve to withstand the financial shock through which we 
c passing, and which has so recently shaken up the whole 
YA 

wut the heavy cloud which has hung so like a pall over this 
l ity is beginning te lift its dark shroud, till we begin to see 
cunlight of hope breaking through its ragged edge. While 


evolution is taking place it is befiting,that no effort be left 
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unimproved in endeavoring to cheer the discouraged, and r 
them to keep step to the tune of the better days to soon cx 
The patriotism, ambition, and courage of every son of toil st; * 
be cheered and encouraged just now. If markets are dowti, 
prices low, and crops unpromising, so much the more nei g 
industrious and courageous effort. 

According to the provisions of our amended law I have vised 
every county in our district, except one, and that one I ewet 
to visit soon. Complaint vas sent in from Thurston county tt 

. some of the best orchards south of Olympia were dying. Upa 
visiting the county I found that the acreage of fruit had been 
largely increased. I found the trees mainly affected to be the 
Italian prune. After holding a meeting and consulting with tes 
best horticulturists, I learned that the trouble was largely local 
and climatic in nature. 

Last March after the trees had begun to bud we experienced . 
one of the most severe cold spells. It being noted that whils 
our trees were well along in the bud the weather was cold enough 
to freeze the water pipes, a very unusual thing for this country. 
It was also noted that the trees on the highest, lightest soils 
were the most affected. While along the water courses and on 
heavier soils they were apparently free from any trouble. Whether 
this affection was due to the fact that the trees on the higher 
lands had started their sap and were caught in the freeze, o 
whether the drought on these upper lands the previous season 
had weakened the cellular tissue that it could not withstand the 
cold, was not definately determined. But after a careful ex 
amination and conference with those-most familiar with the cos 
ditions, and after having visited a district similarly affected in 
Kitsap county, we became satisfied that it was a combination d 
the above causes which brought about the trouble. It might te 
well to note that these conditions are not likely again to occit 
in a dozen years— that of extreme drought, followed by extreme 
cold. 

The same trouble was found in Kitsap county in a lone 
orchard of prunes—the prunes apparently being the mo: 
affected. The conditions of soil were found much the same 8 
those in Thurston county. While on the lower lands along the’ 
Sound, where the soil was heavier, the fruit trees were in exceliert 
condition, | 


T 
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During the year I have visited in Pierce, Thurston, Mason, 
oma Kitsap, and Clallam counties, I find the people wide 
wake and enterprising. ‘They have all felt the effect of the pre- 
valling hard times to a marked degree. I found the fungous 
@ecases, and wooly aphis, green aphis, and oyster shell scale the 
piceipal insects which trouble the orchirdists west of the 
pauntoins. In all the counties visited meetings were held with 
tho fruit growers, and talks given on insect pests and their 
i-:dies. Also upon the planting, cultivation, and pruning of 


Aa 
peers) 


At many of our meetings the subject of picking, packing, and 
poeding of fruit was taken up. Local organizations were formed 
u uima and Montesano, Chehalis county. Also one was formed 
x Sequim Prairie, Clallam county, and one at Dungeness. In 
ricxe county, one at Puyallup, and one at Edgewood. In Pierce 
ecuaty there has been no great extension of orchards in the last 


. to years. Our crops being very light in all kinds of fruit has 


cerd a sharp ddvance in prices. 


Dour vears ago a large acreage in Pierce county was planted 
heaell truits, but owing to low prices many fields of both rasp- 
beries and strawberries were neglected or destroyed. This 
con we find a shortage in small fruits and consequently high 
roves. There has been shipped from Puyallup between twelve 
cil fifteen thousand crates of small fruits during the last two 
tore, mostly raspberries and blackberries. Most of this fruit 
173 shipped to points east; to points along the railroad into 
hobo, Montana, the Dakotas, and even as far east as Chicago. 


A growing interest in small fruits is manifest. The Evergreen 
Licuberry is commanding considerable attention, as it is an im- 
zziiate successor to the common blackberzy. The Evergreen 
SUGy productive, and when fully ripe is quite palatable. The 
Lya berry, a new berry propogated -by a Mr. Logan of 


: C3fornia, and introduced into the state by Mr. Thos. P. Cant- 
- 


of Puyallup, is a new berry, a cross between the Cuthbert 
v berry and the blackberry. This new berry is also attracting 
2 ^od deal of attention. It has the favor and colour of the 
Cherry, while it has the form and solidity of the blackberrly 
ciis very productive it deserves a fair trial. Mr. Cantwel. 
t. 28 to think it a berry of great promise. 
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The hop crop which has been the source of so much reveme 
to the people of Washington, has been badly neglected during 
the past few years from the fact that the price was below tke 
cost of production. Hence a crop which has been valued at oz: 
a million dollars annually to the people of the State of Washin. 
ton has yielded us practically nothing during the past two yeas, 
The potate crop is good, and vegetables generally have doze 
well. The celery crop is exceptionally good this season. 

The west side experiment station, of w vhich the board has taken 
such great interest, has become a fixed fact. Nearly two years 
ago twenty acres of choice bottom land was sold the state neo 
Puyallup, and forty acres more donated conjointly by D. M, Ros 
and C. H. Ross, making in all sixty acres, composed of quite all 
varieties of soil found west of the mountains. This new statiea 
has been called the Ross Station, and is under the direct contrat 
of the regents of the Pullman College, with Professor FA, 
Huntly as superintendent, It is to be hoped with their splendid 
combinations of soil that some valuable and interestin, experi 
ments will be made. 

With our soil climate, and peculiar location. geographically, 
and knowing of the excellent advantages of our state, both as a 
growing locality and as a shipping point, we have invariably 
urged upon our people the necessity of planting of commercial 
orchards; also of planting fewer and better varieties, so that we 
may pick up a car load of any variety that may be in demand. 
We have urged upon them to plant only the thriftiest and best 
varieties, and then to cultivate and prune severely at the start, 
that their trees may be able to carry the weight of fruit in later 
years. We have urged that they grade their fruit carefully, and 
only send the best grades to market. 

In spraying we have tried to classify the insects in such a way 
that there would be no difficulty in selecting the right solutions 
Yet we constantly find the people making blunders along this 
line. They are as likely to use the Bordeaux mixture for the 
green aphis, or the Paris green, as they are to use the Quassia 
solution. fiore we classified the insects into three classes: 

z. The aphides, which take their food through sucking tubes, 
and feed on the sap of the bark. 

2. Aphides, which take their food through sucking tubes, and 
feed on juices from the leaf. 


Go 
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4, The insects which chew like the cow. 


5 all these talks showing why the insects which take their food 
ough sucking tubes cannot be destroyed with an arsenite, and 
u " the insects which chew cannot be killed with an alkaline. 
"o emphasized the remedies for the fungous diseases. In 
Wh atcom we were invited to attend the farmer’s institute. We 

ioraed that some of the orchards had been sprayed with the 
iccstons solution for the green aphis. In Thurston county we 
icd that they had been spraying the cabbage aphis with a lime 
pzeparation. Thus ignoring through lack of attention the 
concdies suggested by the board, and of course spraying without 
ciet. 

We here would emphasize the fact that we find the woolly aphis 
c2 of the worst insects to contend with west of the mountains. 
Last spring we made a special raid on the aphis of Tacoma, and 
ve truly astonished to find so many trees affected. Still there is 

ch work to do. Notwithstanding the repeated notices to our 
suit dealers, warning them against dealing in infested fruit, we 
cia frequently confronted with the fact that while a large majority 
ci the dealers are working with us, many are indifferent. This 
matter should receive our careful attention. We would again 
cigest that proper solutions be recommended, and only those 
fat have given the best satisfaction. 


SUGGESTIONS AND CONGRATULATIONS. 

In looking over the work of the board for the past two years, 
ta can congratulate ourselves on the fact that we have accom- 
clshed some good, and have many friends among the fruit 
powers, We have circulated over 20,000 copies of our reports, 
£X of the experiences of the best horticulturists of the state. 
through the efforts of our board the North West Fruit Grower's 
Association was established, whose salutary and remunerative 
idueaces have been fck all over the'northwest. The establish- 
coat of the West Side Experiment Station was the result of the 
concurrent labors of the members of the State Board of 
iorticulture. 

We have much work to do in the future. Let us work unitedly 
cs we have done in the past. The matter of encouraging 
¢wicultural industrial fair associations in each county of our 
Cite seems to be a matter of paramount importance, 

Cuas. H., Ross. 
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FROM THE THIRD DISTRICT. 
J. I. Cass. 


Zo the Honorable State Board of Horticulture: 

GENTLEMEN — The State of Washington is a huge experiment 
station, in which has been more or less since its early settlement, 
thoroughly tested in a practical way about all the different fruits 
and horticultural products that would seem to be adapted for 
cultivation upon its varied soils, and in the different sections 
and localities of the state, and in which very diverse climatic 
and other conditions exist. The experience of the cultivators of 
the soil — practical men, whose work is often two-fold more val- 
uabie in many cases, because being the combined results of a 
good theoretical and practical understanding of the work — ıs 
freely within the reach of the observer who would profit from it. 


, DUTY OP THE STATE BOARD. 
To collect and put into shape this practical information for 
the benefit of the people of the state at large should be one of 
the principal aims and objects of this board. 


LABORS OF DIFFERENT SPECIALISTS. 

No paid government experiment station work, of great worth 
though it be, could ever compare in value to the work of many 
in special agricultural and horticultural lines in the state that 
might be mentioned. Such as that of Meeker in. connection 
with the hop industry. And that of one of the pioneers of fruit 
growing on Puget Sound, john Bennett, of Whatcom county. 
And we might refer to others in the state in their special lines of 
work, being experts in certain branches of production, as exam- 
ples of this fact. 

PROGRESS IN SPRAYING, ETC. 

We have to note much progress in horticultural work during 
the past two years in this district. A very much better under- 
standing is now had of the verious insect and fungous pests 
against which the fruit grower has to contend. And such un- 
derstanding begets.confidence on the part of the grower in his 
ability to guard against their ravages. The salt, sulphur and 
lime solution spray, applied early in winter to the trees, to be 
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followed with a strong solution of sulphate of copper before the 
buds open in the spring, has been found in general to be the 
best protection to all the tree fruits from most of the injurious 
pests. Of course, to ensure perfect fruit and clean foliage, the 
Bordeaux mixture must be used during the growing season also. 
These sprays may now be said to be indispensable here on 
Puget Sound. The increasing spread of the various fungous 
diseases of the leaves and fruit, and also of the ‘‘dead spot” of 
the bark disease, is very marked where these sprays are not 
used. It has been demonstrated that fungous diseases, so wide 
spread and common to our Puget Sound region of country, may 
be kept well in check by a judicious and thorough use of these 
sprays. 
THE DIFFERENT FRUITS. 

Considerable advance has been made in our knowledge of the 
different varieties of fruits, and their adaptability to different 
localities and conditions. 

THE CHERRY. 

The Bing, and perhaps some other of the larger new varieties 
of the cherry, will in all likelihood take the place to a great ex- 
tent of the other sorts now cultivated for market purposes, as 
their increased size and superior appearance will command for 
them enhanced prices. The cherry seems destined to cccupy a 
prominent place as a profitable market fruit here on Puget 


Sound. : 
THE APPLE. 


A desire to try many kinds leads most growers of the apple to 
have too many varieties in their collection, There is such a 
wide variation in the value of the different kinds for planting on 
Puget Sound, as should lead the orchardist to the wisdom of 
keeping his list a very small one. In the eastern and more ele- 
vated portions of the state, the conditions that make this course 
so desirable here, does not obtain to such a great extent. 


THE PEAR. 

More experience in growing the pear here on Puget Sound, 
we think, is required to enable the grower to decide which, 
under the conditions found here, would be in general the best 
varicties to plant. The growing of this fruit on the quince root as 
adwarf should have more attention also, we think,on the Pacific 
Coast region. 


to a 
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THE ITALIAN PRUNE, 


Increased experience in the growing of the Italian prune here 
is rendering it doubtful to many whether in a series of years this 
fruit will be a profitable one as compared with others of the tree 
fruits. One thing is certein it may be said, that except the 
trees are grown on a deep strong soil, this fruit will not be a 
desirable one to grow here for market purposes. In too many 
seasons the crop is a failure because of the prevalence during 
the blooming period in the spring, of cold, rainy and damp 
weather, preventing pollination. However, on proper soils, 
this fruit sometimes produces with us enormous crops of a 


fine quality. 
THE PLUM. 


The growing of some of the plums for shipment east in the 
fresh state offers considerable inducement. Especially is this 
the case with the Pond's Seedling variety (Hungarian prune ), 
because of its large size and fine appearance, and good shipping 
qualities. This sort is also an extra productive one. The 
planting of the Japanese varietiés, introduced a good deal of 
late, does not seem desirable, as they seem to have no qualities 
to recommend them over the better European kinds. 


NEW VARIETIES OF FRUIT, ETC. 

The desire and inclination, often common, especially among 
the more inexperienced cultivators, for obtaining new and highly 
praised varieties of fruits and vegotables, is greatly encouraged 
by a certain class of ‘‘rural” journals, and nursery and seeds- 
men, whose catalogues glow with marvélous descriptions and 
illustrations of outlandish and wonderful creations. Such forms 
of advertising should be relegated to the more legitimate circus 
poster methods. In this day of the general spread of informa- 
tion, it would seem quite unnecessary that the farmer and fruit 
grower should Be the common prey and dupe of swindlers in 
this respect. 


MORE INTENSIVE CULTURE NEEDED. 
The obtaining of extra high prices in our markets for extra 
choice specimens of fruit ( apples, of an extra high grade, having 
soid in our cities the past season as high as $3 per bushel box) 


will call attention to the advantage of giving more care and in- 
tensive culture to the production of such high class fruit. We 
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believe that the next decade will show a great advance in this 
line, especially, in this state. 


THEORY VS. PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


One peculiar feature of the calling of the cultivator of the soil 
is that people from every walk of life become his teacher and 
guide as to the details, and everything pertaining to his line of 
work. Thus agricultural and horticultural journals and books 
are often edited by those, who while they may have some theo- 
retical understanding of the art, are totally wanting in practical 
knowledge of the kind. Of course text books are of the greatest 
value to the learner. But if these are compiled and made up 
by those who have only a hazy and general understanding of the 
subject treated upon, such must necessarily be wanting in their 
chief elements of worth. And one having only a theoretical 
knowledge of an art is a very poor teacher and adviser. Unless 
the reader learns to distinguish between that which is practical, 
and such as may be mere generalities, a great deal of the pub- 
lished rural literature will be found to be more misleading than 
otherwise. ` 

MISLEADING INFORMATION, 


Many writers and others having a zeal for and working in the 
interest of our state in the way of bringing to the attention of 
the public our generous natural resources, and for the purpose 
of inducing immigration hitherward, quite commonly make 
statements that are misleading and too strong in fact, to say the 
least. While admitting that the soil in some localities in our 
state is of such a character as to be not adapted to the produc- 
tion of crops of grain or grass, yet maintaining that such soil is 
both good and well adapted for the growing of fruit, such 
statements are, from a practical point of view, very erroneous. 
The domain of the real estate boomer should be entirely distinct 
from the field of the practical and successful fruit grower. 


PROPER SELECTION OF SOIL, LOCATION AND VARIETIES. 


If there is any one thing that the prospective fruit grower 
should give more attention to at the outset (aside from the 
choosing of proper varieties) than to the selection of his loca- 
tion, as regards the soil upon which to establish his orchard, it 
has never appeared to me. Of course, the proper selection of 
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varicties is in many respects a point of the first importance, as 
no one can expect to succeed or make profitable the growing of 
fruit except he grow such as the market demands, and plants 
such kinds as succeed in his location. Yet by top-grafting the 
trees an orchard may often be profitably be changed afterwards 
to other varieties, if these are not right at first. But if the soil 
of the orchard is inferior, or not suited for the fruit or trees 
planted in it, either from its general sterile character, or in other 
respects not adapted to the purpose—as certain of the fruits 
will not succeed to any desired extent unless the soil is pecu- 
liarly suited to their growth — the orchardist will find that his 
investment will nearly surely be a failure in the way of profit. 
The reclaiming of lands that are naturally unsuited for fruit 
growing is here, with our high priced labor and other elements, 
a venture that will hardly or never be found a profitable one. 
It ison the two lines above noted, we think, that most of the 
failures in fruit growing, otherwise intelligently carried on, in 
_ our Puget Sound country will be. found. ^ 


SELLING ORCHARD PRODUCTS ON COMMISSION. 


'The question of making sale of his product is always a trouble- 
some one to the fruit grower. "The consigning of his crop to the 
commission dealers in our towns and cities for sale has been 
found in general very unsatisfactory. "When the commission 
dealer refuses to account to the consignor in detail, showing to 
whom sales were made and the prices obtained, (as required by 
our statute) naturally the producer feels that he has been 
wronged in the transaction, and often no doubt, were the facts ob- 
tainable, not without good grounds for such belief. As the prin- 
cipal is in any such transaction in all justice entitled to the ful- 
lest information as to the selling of his goods by the agent, such 
refusal on the part of the commission dealers, and the combina- 
tions entered into by them at some points to interfere with the 
ordinary operations of the natural laws of supply and demand as 
regards these products, is deserving of the severest censure. 


J. F. Cass. 
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REPORT FROM THIRD DISTRICT. 
A, J. M. HOSOM. 


To the Honorable State Board of Horticulture: 


GeNTLEMEN-—I am not here to make excuses for my report. 
Having just received my commission as a member of your body 
I have therefore had little time in which to gather dafe in the 
district which I represent. 

From the 2d of July to the 15th of August last, I visited por- 
tions of Whatcom and San Juan counties on account of private 
interests. The people there seem inclined to pursue the art of 
horticulture along commercial lines. In the near future-large 
plantations of cherries and winter pears are sure to be established 
on the northern shores of Puget Sound. I have recommended 
the former on the grounds that, in the light of experience rang- 
ing over a period of thirty years, cherry culture has proven a 
Success. And as ours is the highest latitude on the continent in 
which this noblest of all soft fruits finds a most congenial home, 
our cherries must be the latest therefore, when shipped to east- 
ern markets, meet à sharp demand, ready sale, and no compe- 
tition. 

In our soil and climate it is my humble opinion that large 
tracts should be planted to pears. But a thorough system of 
inquity should be instituted regarding the supply on the coast, 
and probable future demand in eastern markets. After summing 
up all the information I have been able to gather on this subject, 
I am forced to the conclusion that the coast is now producing a 
supply of summer and fall varieties, equal to the highest capacities 
of local canneries and shipping demand. There is a field in pear 
culture however, which, from a commercial standpoint, has never 
been touched. Along the shores of Puget Sound we harvest 
winter pears in the month of December. This íruit can be 
shipped to eastern markets in the month of February, during 
which season pears are a novelty. In no other section of this 
great country can this statement ever become a fact. 

In my district a great deal of study and attention has been 
given to insect pests and fungous diseases, and much reading 
and discussion on the subject of future markets, but in no section 
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has this been so marked as in the counties where local societies 
have held horticultural fairs. 

In Island county we have a live society, every member of 
which honors the state board for its organization. In my humble 
opinion the State Board of Horticulture will never attain its 
highest aims until live organizations are established in every 
county in the state. 

Ín my experience, the great difficulty attending the organiza- 
tion and management of local societies, lies in teaching the in- 
fant to walk the first year of its existance. I have observed, 
however, that wherever fairs have been held, the people have 
been surprised at the beauty of their products when placed on 
exhibition. I am convinced therefore that the annual show is a 
necessity: Emulation is the stimulus, with which we cannot 
dispense. Mr. A. will not climb to the highest rung of his ladder 
after work hours if no one is to admire his big red apples; and 
the English lord will not ride his best hunter over.a dangerous 
ditch when nobody is there to see. Large and lovely are the 
pears of Mr. Jones, but never so large, never to lovely as when 
they rest beside the pears of Mr. Smith, having won the grand 
prize. 

Last year our local society held a fruit show for a half day; 
every member was delighted. We have just closed a three days’ 
fair, distributed among our members $rooo in premiums, includ- 
ing a year’s subscription to 192 journals on horticulture and 
kindred subjects. These publications cover a field in area from 
Boston to San Francisco. We shall have information from every ` 
fruit district, from every latitude in our country. We hope to 
be in a position to plant practical horticulture on a foundation as 
permanent as the soil itself. The reciepts of our fair were 
sufficient to pay all bills and leave a balance sufficient in cash to 
purchase the building, which is eighty feet long by thirty feet 
wide. Weown our property unincumbered. 

Our society has a bright future, and instead of goo, we antici- 
pate 1500 entries in the fall of 1897. If we base our antici- 
pations on experience, we shall have nearly twice the entries at 
the cost of one-fourth the effort expended this year, At the close 
of our fair, we graded and packed the fruit in neat packages and 
shipped it to St. Paul, Duluth, and Chicago, for exhibition 
purposes. 
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I have spoken somewhat at length of the fair held by the 
Island county horticultural society, but.with no thought of boast- 
ing. I have introduced the subject as an illustration only to 
convey to you an idea of the robust health and financial dignity 
of an institution, founded two years ago by members of the State 
Board of Horticulture. 

We followed your instructions diligently ; we drilled regularly, 
and when the command was given to fire on the enemy, we 
marched to the front with spray pumps for guns and poison for 
bullets. We succeeded in repulsing the foe, but the fight con- 
tinues and shall ever continue until we are enabled to sell fruit 
of large, uniform size, and free from imperfections, in the best 
markets of the world. 

In the near future we shall see every package of fruit carefully 
graded, correctly named and branded with the name of the pro- 
ducer. Ina very large degree, the commercial value of all com- 
modities is figured on the brand. This is a very important 
subject, and demands the closest attention by the local societies. 


A. J. M. Hosom. 


- 


+ REPORT FROM FOURTH DISTRICT. 


S. W. MAXEY. 


To the Honorable State Board of Horticulture: 


GENTLEMEN — Since our last biennial report I have labored to' 
promote the interests of horticulture by practical illustration and 
by close observation throughout my district. I have worked 
along the line of planting, pruning, training, cukivating, and 
irrigating fruit trees. Much advice pertaining to these topics 
have been asked me, and such has been given to the best of my 
ability. In the line of propogation, fecundation, and pollenization 
of trees and fruit, my study and observation has been largely ex- 
tended. We are explorers in this field, and what we discover by 
experience and observation we should make public. And efforts 
in this line it seems to me are worth more than always pulling 
along in the same old ruts. Theory is the highway of knowledge, 
from which the observer turns to the right or to the left, and : 
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plucks the flowers, and sips the nectar of wonderful discoveries. 
There is a grand field of study and discovery in store for us as 
members of the State Board of Horticulture. 


In the last two years I have visited each county in my district 
from one to five times a year, and have found many insect pests. 
In Yakima county I have found the San Jose seale, woolly aphis, 
and green aphis. In Kittitas county I have found the oyster 
shell bark louse, and the green aphis. In Douglas and Okanogan 
counties I have found only the green aphis. Spraying has been 
done with vigor in each county in my district; and with success 
where the formulas were carefully compounded and properly 
applied. In Yakima county the lime, sulphur and salt solution 
has proven to be the most effective remedy known to exterminate 
the San Jose scale. It has also been verified that the green 
: aphis is a comparative stranger where this solution has been used 
annually. | 


During this year I have visited n great many orchards and 
fruit gardens, too numerous to mention, most of which are in 
prime condition. Douglas and Okanogan counties are taking 
the lead in the care of their orchards. I think that the San Jose 
scale will soon be eradicated from Yakima county, as the 
orchardists there are making a hot fight. I was pleased to find 
the nice fruit of Yakima county on exhibition at the state fair 
clean of any appearence of the scale. I am sorry to say, how- 
ever, that among the insect pests above mentioned in Yakima 
county, they also have the Codlin moth. The persistant spray- 
ing and the hot weather have made a great advance in the 
destruction of the green aphis all along the line, many orchards 
being entirely free of them. 


In Douglas and Okanogan counties there is a live interest 
taken in fruit growing, although isolated from markets or shipping 
points. Each of these counties have a horticultural organization, 
and each organization has an annual fair or fruit show. The-one 
in Douglas county is held at Waterville, and is held in a large 
structure made for a skating rink. The one held in Okanogan 
county is held at Chelan. This year the Okanogan fair was in 
October, on the lake front ina grove. Never before in my life 
have I found such a manifestation of real interest in a fruit show. 
Three hundred and fifty dollars in premiums were paid out on 
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awards, and about the same amount was paid out at Waterville. 
The organizations are self sustaining institutions, and worthy of 
commendation. Each of these fairs were held just before the 
fair at Spokane, and the exhibits were sent to Spokane and helped 
to swell the exhibits there. 

The following figures of the shipments of fruit from the Yakima 
valley, at the different stations along the line of the Northern 
Pacific railroad of the year 1896, in my district, as handed me by 
S. G. Fulton, general freight agent, are given: Ellensburg 238 
packages, North Yakima 22,513 packages, Yakima City 2,821 
packages, Simcoe 22,057 packages, Toppenish 2,342 packages, 
Kiona ro packages; total 49,081 packages. Last year (1895) 
more than duplicated these figures. 

And the following are the figures of the fruit shipments made 
the present season from Wenatchee, as furnished me by Mr. E. 
L., Thompson, agent of the Great Northern railroad at that point, 
being the fall shipments, the main crop of winter apples and 
pears not having gone out yet: Peaches 35,000 boxes, apples 
3,800 boxes, prunes 4,500 boxes, apricots 2,250 boxes, grapes 
1,300 boxes, other fruit 1,475 boxes; total 48,325 boxes. 

With our iruit industry yet ia its infancy we may readily see 
what our fruit crop will be worth to the state in a few years. 
Other points in the state figure by the car load. The price of 
fruit has been pretty fair this season, and with the building up of 
trade with Alaska, and with the increased development of our 
own state, and the establishment of new ship lines to the Orient, 
we need not fear for over production of such fruit as good late 
Shipping varieties of apples and pears. A large trade is sure in 
these fruits, S. W. Maxey. 


REPORT FROM SIXTH DISTRICT. 


H, EH. SPAULDING. 


Le the Honorable State Board of Horticulture: 

GentLemen— During the past two years, considering the 
financial depression, the horticultural industry of Eastern Wash- 
ington has prospered and improved, although prices have been 
low as compared with former years. 
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The fruit growers have been greatly benefitted by our horti- 
cultural board, and also very largely by the annual meetings of 
the fruit growers’ conventions that have been held at ditierent 
points. It has brought the shippers, the commission men and 
the managers of the different transportation companies together, 
by which menus the producers and shippers have secured very 
fair shipping facilities and services, considering the newness of 
our state. 

The orchards, as a rule, are healthy and thrifty, and free from 
injurious pests, with the exception of green aphis and the 
Codlin moth, which ia some places cause more or less trouble. 
The few orchards that were infested with the San Jose scale 
have been freed from the dreaded pest by the use of the salt, 
sulphur and lime solution, which is 2 sure remedy if properly 
applied. Quite a aumber of new orchards have been planted 
out the past season, mostly to apples, and arrangements have 
been made to plant out several hundred more acres the coming 
season. The apple crop of 2896 was not up to the average. on 
account of the unusual hot term of weather that we had in the 
month of July. The peach crop, while not as heavy as in former 
years, was a fairly geod crop. The crops of other varieties of 
fruit were fairly goad ones aiso. 

The following is a partial list of the number of acres in fruit 
in this district, as furnished me bv the auditors of the diferent 
counties, and taken from the asscssors’ hooks. As mony of the 
"eputy assessors did not secure a correct list, the amounts given 
are considerably below the actual number of acres out in fruit. 


STEVENS COUNTY, 
The assessors of Stevens county failed to list the number of 


acres out in fruit in their county. Stevens county coutains quite 


a number of fine bearing orchards, anc a large number of young 
orchards not yet in bearing. From the exhibits shown ot the 
Spokane fruit fair, Stevens county can produce as fine fruit and 
vegetables as any county in the state, and will be one of the 
leading fruit producing sections of the state. 
ADAMS COUNTY. 

Adams county, being mostly à grazing section, and having 
but littie rumning voter, has but few orchards. But wherever 
water is to be had all kinds of fruit do well. 
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SPOKANE COUNTY. 


Number of trees as shown by the assessors’ books in Spokane 
county are as follows: 
Apples, under 8 years, 1628 acres, Over & years, 714 aeres. 


Pruaes, * 5 " Sa " B8 " m8 « 
Pears, LI $6 ae 185 es aa 51 LI 168 ae 
Plums,  *" 5 " ais * ee Mee |" M 
Caervica, “ 8 “* 129 6“ ee 8 SS gy u 
Peaches, ee § es 3 as as 5 ee 4 [11 
Grapes, uU B “u g u 


Small fruit, 109 acres. 
Total number of cores in fruit, S883. 
Number of percous engorged in fruit growing, 583. 

Air. E. P. Gilbert, deputy inspector for Spokane county, claims 
the above list, as furnished by the county assessor, is teo low by 
33 to 5o per cent. Spokane county has at least Geco acres out 
in fruits, mostly apples. Some of the largest orchards in the 
state are to be found in Spokane county, and many new apple 
orchards are being planted out. Mr. Gilbert reports the or- 
chards in his county as being in a healthy condition. ' 

LINCOLN COUNTY. 

The assessors’ books show ri28 acres in fruit in Lincoln 
county. The same complaint is made in Lincoln county about 
incomplete lists as to the amount planted out to fruit. This 

ounty has at least 2,000 acres planted out to orchards. It has 
a number of fine patch orchards and vineyards. All kinds of 
fruit do well in the county. Mr. Robert Neal, deputy inspector 
for Lincoln d reports all orchards in the county’to be ina 
healthy and thrifty condition. In this county along the Colum- 
‘pia river bars, are So be found fine peach orchards. Ali kinds of 
fruit do well. 

WHYSMAN COUNTY 

The assessors’ books. show 2073 acres planted out to fruit, sag 
whick is too low by about pie ts alt. It places the total amount 
in peaches at 94 acres, while there are at least 409 acres in 
peaches, and 800 acres out in prunes. At a low estimate there 
are 65c2 acres planted to fruit in Whitman county. Arrange- 
ments have been made by the Burrell estate to plant out several 
hundred acres to appies alone, the coming season. In Whitman 
county can be found quite a number of prune (large) orchards 
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which are just coming into bearing, and along Snake river are 
some of the finest peach orchards, and vineyards of the grape, 
to be found in the state. Below is a list as furnished by the 
county auditor : 

Apples, under 5 years, 805 acres; Over 5 years, 722 acres, 


Prunes, * 6 *" 808 *" 5 *" JM = 
Peaches, [7 5 [1j 9i et bk 5 [13 "8 [27 
Pears, bs 5 66 58 bb 9 5 (23 4Q 6 
Cherries, “ 6 " 20 " ws po cx 099 s 
Plums, be 5 LI p ue 66 5 [13 85 [13 
Grapes, 88 ^" 

Small fruits, 160 =“ 


Total number acres in fruit, 2973. 


In conclusion I would say that there is a growing interest in 
the fruit industry in this district. Many new orchards, mostly 
apples, will be planted out the coming season. The Spokane 
Fruit Fair, which was held in Spokane during October, 
was grand success, and proved from the beautiful collection of 
fruits and vegetables on exhibition, that the people of Eastern 
Washington are greatly interested in horticulture and fruit grow- 
ing, and are beginning to realize the benefits to be derived from 
these fruit fairs, and which are one of the best educators of the 
fruit grower. And it also brings the producers, and the con- 
sumers, with the dealers, together, and all who are interested in 
our great state. One of the best collections of fruit at the Spo- 
kane fair was from British Columbia, grown on the Frazer river. 

There is a considerable inquiry from time to time made in 
regard to the best fruit dryers. As there are many inventions 
and kinds, each claiming to be the best, it would be difficult to 
say perhaps which is the best, and also not wise to recommend 
any particular one. 

The tomato blight, that has been so destructive for the past 
few years, has entirely disappeared this season in this district. 

The North West Fruit Growers’ convention, which is held 
annually in different parts of the state, should be encouraged 
by the fruit grower. It has already proven to be a benefit 
largely to all interested in the fruit industry in many ways. The 
National Fruit Growers’ Union, established at Chicago last 
spring, promises to be a great benefit in the way of the market- 
ing of our fruits in the eastern markets and should be encour- 
aged. H. H. SPAULDING. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSIONER FOR THE STATE 
AT LARGE. 


L. OEIADLI, ADELAIDE, 


To the Honorable State Board of Horticulture: 

GENTLEMEN — As a member of the state board since our last 
meeting in April last Ihave visited a large number of the 
fruit growers of King, Snohomish, Skagit, and Whatcom, 
and a small portion of Island county. I found the newly planted 
orchards were less affected with fungous diseases, and in much 
better condition, as the fruit was free from scab. But the cherry 
orchards were badly affected with the Guszmosés, especially where 
the land was clay and not properly drained. I invariably recom- 
mended the removal of the gum, and slitting the bark where the 
gum was removed, and the application of a strong solution of 
bluestone. I also recommended the use of the Bordeaux mixture 
in the spring, and ‘also the winter solution (lime, sulphur, and 
salt). When applied I think there should be a reasonable 
amount of the Bordeaux mixture used with the above solution, 
as it saves much time and labor by so doing. 

I also found amongst the fruit growers who had planted 
orchards for commercial purposes, a far more extended interest 
manifested, especially in the matter of cultivation, varieties of 
fruit best adapted to this climate, together with the best class of 
soils to be planted. Tobe the most successful the recommenda- 
tions of the most experienced fruit growers of Western Wash- 
ington should be followed out as near as may be, as our climate 
and soils, and other conditions, are widely different from those 
of Eastern Washington; in fact as much so as if we were 
separated a thousand miles apart. Hence the necessity of the 
establishment of the experiment station in Western Washing- 
tom; and it is very gratifying to know that the people of this 
portion of the state will, in the near future, be greatly benefited 
by this institution and which is now in a fair way of development. 
The station is not only favorably located, but embraces the differ- 
ent classes of soils within its metes and bounds. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF THE CHERRY IN WESTERN 
WASHINGTON. 

I believe from past observation, and the experience of the last 
twenty-four years in Western Washington has convinced me 
that this portion of the state is the home of the cherry. I would 
recommend only the planting of varieties known to be suitable 
for shipping purposes. The black republican, Bing, and large 
red Proll, which are prolific bearers, are among the best. The 
last two named are unusually large, often an inch in diameter, 
which makes them very desirable for commercial purposes. 


PREVENTING SPREAD OF INSECT PESTS. 


I have within the last two months or more been very, vigilent 

in watching the fruit market, especially the apples shipped into 
our cities on the Sound, and especially into the Seattle market. 
And I have found quite a large amount of the apples shipped from 
California very wormy (Codlin moth), and I condemned all the 
fruit found infested. I allowed the consignees to re-ship the 
wormy fruit to Alaska, as there would be no injury resulting 
therefrom, and at the same time protecting the interests of the 
‘state. I also found two car loads of apples from other points, 
that were more or less affected with the Codlin moth, and 
allowed them assorted under my directions, and the infested fruit 
to be shipped to Alaska or to be consumed at the hotels and 
restaurants of the city. But I have warned the shippers of 
California, Oregon.and Eastern Washington, through agents or 
superintendents of freight of the different transportation com- 
panies who may -receive fruit, especially apples, consigned to 
Puget Sound ports, to require of said shippers or consignors of 
said fruit, to guarantee the freight both ways, in case such fruit 
should be found wormy upon inspection. 

This has led to good results, and from the last two steamers 
the apples have been found free from insects. And from now on 
I believe we will -be protected, as the commission men are 
apparently anxious not to deal in that class of fruit, and have 
wired their agents at San Francisco, and elsewhere, not to re- 
ceive fruit unless guaranteed to be uninfested. Most of the fruit 
dealers, I think, were anxious to see the requirements of the law 
fulfilled, but some of them I am satisfied were disposed to look 
upon the matter as against their interests financially, and hence 
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did not fali in very readily with the idea of cutting off their com-. 
missions, as they did not know to what extent it might lead to. 
And as eternal vigilance is the price of success we will have to 
keep constant watch and guard upon the different ports of the 
Sound. L. CHEADLE. 
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PRUNING ORCHARD TREES. 


BY PROF. J. A. BALMER, HORTICULTURIST, PULLMAN AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 


Before proceeding to a discussion of the subject in hand, a 
few remarks on the general principles underlying it may not be 
out of place. 

WHY DO WE PRUNE? 

We prune to induce fruitfulness, and we prune to diminish 
fruitfulness; we prutie to increase wood growth, and we prune 
to decrease the same; we prune to shape the tree and to make 
it conform to our idea of a perfect and beautiful tree. 

Without entering into the subject of vegetable physiology, 
which we would need to do in order to explain the causes lead- 
ing to certain results, I would ask the reader to accept as true 
the statement that all forms of summer pruning the linibs tends 
to diminish wood growth, check, or retard, the luxuriance of 
the tree, and induces it to form fruit buds where only leaf buds 
might have been formed. 

On the contrary, all winter pruning of the limbs encourages 
wood growth, and tends to prolong the life of the tree. 

All forms of root pruning have a similar effect to summer 
pruning, in that it tends to diminish luxuriance in the tree and 
induces earlier fruiting. 

Now, if these statements be true, and they will not likely be 
denied, it follows that we have only to consider the condition of 
our trees, and apply the remedy to bring about desired changes. 

But here is the stumbling block. 

Every man has his own ideas of 2rzwuzing. We have those 
who advocate the practice of going through the young trees 
early in the summer, and with finger and thumb pinching off all 
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superfluous shoots, ‘correcting the growth as it appears, and 

training the tree in the way it shall go. 

We have others who say, * Nature knows more about grow- 
ing a tree than I do, and I don't want any pruning in my or- 
chard.'* " 

Still others who are regular tree butchers, and at every pos- 
sible opportunity are found sawing and hacking their trees, until 
there is very little tree left. And then we have the man who 
prünes only when occssion seems to demand it. Something has 
to be done, so he prunes. 

Now, what the orchardists of Washington need more than 
anything else is, first, a knowledge of the principles underlying 
fruit and wood development; and, second, a system of pruning 
adapted to his part of the state. 

For what would be a perfectly proper course to foliow on the 
west side of the Cascades would be ruinous on the east side. 
For instance, it might be eminently proper in Western Wash- 
ington to follow a system of summer pinching^and winter root 
pruning to induce unfruitful trees to bear, and also to keep them 
dwarf and their roots within bounds. The climate west of the 
mountains would favor such a proceeding, where the trees make 
timber instead of fruit and where the subsoil is everywhere sat- 
urated with water, whereas to adopt a practice of this kind any- 

"Where east of the Cascades would be little short of suicidal. 

- Now, in a few plain words allow me to draft a system of prun- 
ing that may be advantageously followed on either side of the 
range. 

Commence with a yearling tree. I say yearling tree, for the 
reason that if I buy a two-year-old it has invariably been spoiled _ 
by the nurseryman's knife by the practice known as frimming up. 
You don't want a tree that has been trimmed up, otherwise you 
will make the first great mistake in orchard practice. 

You want a yearling tree that has never had a knife laid on it 
since the graft was made-—a simple switch with all the buds 
nature provided still intact. Now you are in shape to lay the 
foundation of a beautiful, shapely, long-lived tree. . 

Plant your switches where they are intended to remain per- 
manently, and after all are planted at proper distances, and in 
straight rows, proceed to head them back. 

Yearling trees, as usually found in our nurseries, are from two 
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to six, or even seven or eight, feet high. Now, to allow nature 
to follow her bent in a young tree of this kind, you would have 
as a result of the second year's growth a number of limbs at the 
top of last year's switch. This is the kind of tree usually seen 
in orchards, and this is the kind you want to avoid in planting. 


LOW-HEADING ! 


Is the watchword for all planters in a country where the sun is 
powerful and the air dry, as is the case in Eastern Washington. 
Low-headed trees have all the advantages and none of the de- 
fects of high-headed trees in any country. 

They can be pruned for the first four or five years (and these 
are the years when the bulk of the pruning ought to be done), 
and the earlier crops of fruit can be gathered without the aid of 
a step-ladder. 

They are down out of the wind, to a certain extent. They 
shade the ground, thereby conducing to root growth by conserv- 
ing moisture. 

There is no long bare trunk exposed to the hot sun’s rays, dry- 
ing winds, borers, etc. And lastly, one can cultivate nearer to 
a low-headed tree and not interfere with the limbs, as is the case 
in high-headed trees left to nature’s ways. 

This latter point has been disputed by people who cannot un- 
derstand how it is, and who have never seen a shapely, well 
pruned, low-headed tree. Yet it is none the less true. You can 
work the land as near to a low-headed tree as you can to a high- 
headed one. 

Low-heading admits of degrees, 'tis true. Some would con- 
sider four or five feet from the ground a low head, but twenty 
inches to two feet would be a better height at which to establish 
the frame of your tree. 

As a rule, all apple, pear, and sweet cherries, ought to be 
headed not higher than twenty to twenty-four inches from the 
ground, and all stone fruits, such as plum, prume, apricots, 
peaches, nectarines, etc., may with advantage be headed a little 
lower, say twelve to fifteen inches from the ground. 

Aim to establish a system of limbs so low down that there 
will be practically no trunk to your tree. 

Now, how shall we proceed to establish a long-lived, symmet- 
rical, and fruitful tree? 
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It ought to be understood that any treatment which tends to 
diminish the amount of foliage developed in summer, to a cer- 
tain extent cripples and retards the development of woody 
tissue, which builds up every portion of the tree. The leaves 
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are to a tree what our lungs and blood are to us—its very life. 
They are the laboratory where the food is manufactured which 
sustains the life of the tree. Development cannot go on with- 
out leaves. A tree deprived of its leaves in summer will surely 
die. Therefore care must be exercised to encourage the fullest, 
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development of foliage. It, therefore, follows that all summer. 
pruning must be discouraged, except to meet certain ends. 

In Eastern Washington, where all fruit trees have a tendency 
to run to fruit very early in life, we have no need for summer 
pruning. Our aim ought to be to encourage wood growth by 
severe winter pruning, thereby retarding the fruiting age, and 
encouraging our trees to develop a strong, healthy frame to en- 
able them to sustain the enormous loads of fruit they will surely 
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have to carry. Allow then, every leaf your tree will make, to 
remain on the tree during summer. 

Pruning time is any time after the leaves have fallen in the 
fall, and before the buds have developed in the spring. Caution 
ought to be exercised, however, not to prune during frosty 
weather. If there be frost in the ground or in the air, the sys- 
tem of the tree may be frozen. To cut the limbs at such times 
is a detriment, for the cellular tissue being frozen up, cannot 
come to assist in healing the wound, and the result may be dead 
stubs. 

It is now the second season, your switches have developed a 
nice, bushy top, with a great many more limbs than you need 
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to form the future frame, so you go to work and thin out all the 
shoots you don’t need. In the case of apple, pear, or sweet 
cherry, three or four main limbs are ample to leave, while plums 
and other stone fruits may have as many as five limbs left. 
Select such limbs as will most evenly fill the space all round 
the tree, and be particular that no two limbs leave the trunk op- 
posite each other, thereby forming a crotch. A crotch is always 
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a weakness in a tree, and is almost sure to split down when the 
tree arrives at maturity and carries heavy crops of fruit. 

‘Fig. 1, a two-year-old tree which the nurseryman frimmed up, 
but which we cut severely back, will serve to convey the idea of 
a tree with a crotch. Having selected the limbs you desire to 
leave, trim off all the balance, and shorten back the main limbs 
to within fifteen or eighteen inches of last year’s growth. This 
seems like hard treatment, to sacrifice about four-fifths of the 
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top at the first pruning, but it must be done if you desire a 
stout, strong, short-jointed tree that will carry, without bending 
to the ground, all the fruit it will ever bear. You now have a 
tree something like Fig. r 

Each of the three or four limbs you leave this year will de- 
velop almost every bud on the shoot, and the result will be a 
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perplexing number of young growths to battle with at prun- 
ing time next year. Don't be induced, at this stage of the 
game, to try your hand at summer pruning, or the result may be 
: premature fruiting, the very thing you are trying to avoid. Leave 
all wood grow, and let every leaf remain on your young trees. 
And when the leaves have fallen again, take your knife or shears 
and thin out all limbs except two on each of the main limbs you 
left last year. 
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Fig. 2 shows a sweet cherry that has received its second 
pruning, and illustrates what I mean by leaving two 
shoots on each of last year’s growth. This season, however, I 
would make spurs of the smaller limbs, 4 a, instead of cutting 
the Limbs clean off, I leave a stub an inch or an inch and a half 


long. This is what we call furnishing the limbs. ‘These little 
spurs that you leave, in a year or two will have developed fruit 
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buds, and your trce will have formed the very correct habit of 
bearing its fruit upon every limb down almost to the ground. 
(See Fig. 2 for illustration of fruit spurs.) 

The treatment at pruning time for the next two or three years 
is similar to that of the second year. Alim to furnish, or feather, 
your tree as low down the limbs as possible, so that tho limbs 
may not be exposed to the hot sum rays and drying winds. 

At the age of four or five years trees will go rapidly into fruit 
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buds, and wood growth will begin to diminish, pruning wil be- 
come less and less necessary, till finally it will be discontinued ; 
and if you have properly distributed the limbs so that the tree is 
evenly balanced, not too full of wood and not too thin —ífor the 
tendency is to err on the thin side, many trees being mere skele- 
tons-- you will have a tree that is a pleasure to behold. 
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In shaping your tree, the center shoots ought always to be left 
the longer, and the side limbs shortened in more and more the 
nearer they are to the ground. 

Fig. 3 shows a cherry that has received its third pruning, but 
which was left too long at the second pruning. Fig. 2 shows a 
trunk too high, Fig. 4 shows an apple tree headed almost at the 
ground, and has received its third pruning. Figs. 5 and 6 show 
a cherry and a plum as they will grow in Eastern Washington 
when left to their own sweet will. 
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Old trees require little or no pruning, if their earlier training 
has been properly attended to, except im cases of water-sprouts, 
and these may sometimes be employed to advantage in filling in 
an open top of a tree that is bemt out of shape by overbearing. 

In this case, treat your water-sprout exactly as if it were a 
young tree. Grow a young tree on top of an old one, and thus 
maintain the vigor of your trees to a greater age. 

Orchardists in Western Washington, where the sun is not so 
powerful nor the air so dry, and where the trees are later to 
come into fruiting, may safely adopt, in a measure, the practice 
of summer pruning, and pinching, to induce fruitiulmess, and in 
severe cases root-pruning may be resorted to ta keep the feeders 
within bounds, But I would caution the amateur to go slow 
with either practice. 


NOxn--Woe mermbora o? tho Stato Besorg of Ilortionituvo Co not gohorally concur 
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THE DWARF PEAR. 


In growing the pear, cither in the private garden or tho come 
mercial orchard, the question arises at the outset whether we 
shail plant what is known as the standard or the dwarf trees, 
For the last forty years there has been more or less diversity of 
opinion among the growers of this fruit in the east as to the 
merits of the two classes. The one seemed to have predominat- 
ing advantages, and then again the other class was preferred by 
cultivators, 

Here on this coast, in Oregon and Washington, the dwarf trees 
have been but little planted. It is admitted by all the authorities 
that unremitting core and good cultivation is indispensable to in- 
sure success with the dwarf trees. Amd to this, no doubt, may 
be leid the fact that but few of the dwarfs have been planted here 
with us, as we are given to more superficial ways, the newness 
of our virgin and large undeveloped resources tending to produce 
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in us easy going methods of work, rather than such intensive 
cultivation as is now more common in the older sections of our 
country. Nevertheless, the experience df the past few years has 
thoroughly taught our practical fruit growers here that the times 
for obtaining profitable results in the older careless ways of grow- 
ing our tree fruits are about past. The pear, especially, among 
these fruits requires the most persevering care here in the line of 
spraying against fungous diseases, it being exceptionally subject 
to their blighting influences. 

And as the pear upon its own roots as a standard is the largest 
and tallest growing tree of the different fruits, it follows that any 
successful method of dwarfing the trees, for convenience in the 
work of spraying, thinning the fruit, etc., is a desideratum now 
of increased importance. 

In our experience on Puget Sound with this fruit, having some 
150 to 200 each of the dwarf and standard trees in cultivation, 
we find that the dwarfs come into full bearing at least four years 
before the standard trees; that by judicious pruning they can be 
kept of a size not to exceed ten to twelve feet in height, and all 
parts of the tree within easy reach for perfect work in spraying, 
thinning and gathering the fruit, etc.; that they are better adapted 
for cultivation upon shallow ridge lands not suited to the growing 
of the pear on its own roots, as the dwarf is a shallow surface 
rooted tree; that the Duchesse variety, and which on the whole 
is the best kind here, we think, is acknowledged by all authori- 
ties as so much better when grown upon the quince roots that it 
should always be grown as a dwarf. 

Hence, for these reasons and for others that might be given, 
our preference is altogether for the dwarf trees for cultivation 
here on Puget Sound. But in the eastern and drier sections of 
the state these advantages in favor of the dwarfs would probably 
not obtain to such a considerable extent, fungous diseases not 
being so prevalent there, so much care in the way of spraying is 
not so necessary or essential. SECRETARY. 
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CHERRIES. 


BY PROM J. A. BALMER, HORTICULTURIST, PULLMAN AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 


The cherry is a deservedly popular fruit im all parts of the 
state. It was early demonstrated in the horticultural history of 
the Pacific slope that conditions prevailing here are pre-cmi- 
neatly adapted to the fullest development of the cherry. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE CHERRIES. 


The cherry is a perplexing subject, and the classification of 
the various types is much confused. We have, however, two 
tolerably distinct divisions —the one known as the sour cherries, 
the other as the sweet cherries. 

Tus Sour CHERRIES (Prunus cerasus) are characterized by a 
diffuse and mostly low, round-headed, willowy growth, flowers in 
small clusters from lateral buds, and generally preceding: the 
leaves, the latter hard and stiff, light or grayish-green, and nar- 
rowed at the point. The fruit is roundish, and always red or 
blackish-brown, flesh usually soft and sour, the various varieties 
covering a season of several weeks. 

Tur Sweor Curnmms (Prunus ovium), distinguished from 
the sour cherry types by a tall, erect: habit of growth, and bark 
tending to peel off in birch-like rings, flowers flimsy, in dense 
clusters on lateral spurs, and usually appearing with the leaves, 
the latter large and more or less limp. The fruit is variously col- 
ored, spherical or heart shaped, the flesh sometimes soft, some- 
times hard, and generally sweet. 

The sour cherry class includes two general types. 

i. Kuwrisu, with pale red fruit, which are generally flattened 
on the ends, and an uncolored juice. If a cherry be sour, with 
juice that does not stain the fingers, you may safely class it 
amongst the Kentish, Early Richmond, Montmorency and 
others belong to this class. 

2. MionzrLos, with very dark red fruit, turning with age to 
brownish black, spherical to heart shaped, and a dark colored, 
inky juice. This class of sour cherries is not so easily dis- 
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tinguishable as are the Kentish, for we seem to have in this class 
every grade and degree of sourness, and every shade of colored 
juice, from May Duke to English Morello. Nurserymen class 
the Dukes and Morellos together, and really I don’t see how we 
can separate them by any distinct distinguishing characteristics, 
since we find every grade of foliage and fruit common to both 
types, and a general resemblance throughout. 


SWEET CHERRY TYPES, 


i. BicaRREAUS.— These are the hard fleshed or crackling cher- 
ries, and amongst them are found our very best market varieties. 
Napoleon Bigarreau ( Royal Ann), Windsor, Yellow Spanish, 
Bing, Centennial, Lewelling (Black Republican ) and others be- 
long to this class. Flesh firm and meaty; fruit variously colored 

from lemon yellow splashed with red, as in Napoleon, to dark 
| brown or blackish, as in Lewelling. 


2. Hearts.—So called because of their resemblance to this 
organ. This class includes Governor Wood, Elton, Coe's Trans- 
parent and a goodly list of others, many of them valuable for 
shipping to nearby markets and also for canning. Fruit variously 
colored, from the typical red and lemon of the Bigarreaus to 
white, purple, or even black; flesh usually soft, sweet to sub- 
acid, and with a habit of tree favoring true sweet cherry types. 
| Only those who have made a study of our cultivated cherries 
| can realize what an impossible task it would be to classify the 
varieties correctly, but the above general types can be borne in 
| mind. 

On page 84 of the second biennial report, 1893-94, you will 
find some remarks on the cultivation of cherries, and to which 
the following remarks are supplemental The list of varieties 
recommended for planting in the state in the report referred to 
embraces the following: Napoleon Bigarreau ( Royal Ann), Le- 
welling (Black Repubhcan), Black Tartarian, Governor Wood, 
Elton, Major Francis and Bing, with an additional note on page 
76, recommending Centennial. 

We will all agree that the list contains most of our valuable 
shipping varieties, but is made up entirely of sweet kinds, to the 
neglect of the sour kinds, amongst which are some of our most 
valuable market cherries, and it is of these I wish to speak. 

The sweet cherries are a great success in most localities west 
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of the Cascade range, and also in some of the irrigated regions 
in the eastern part of the state, but there is a large territory in 
Eastern Washington, viz., on the high table lands, where irriga- 
tion is impracticable, and where the sweet cherries are not an 
unqualified success, but where the sour varieties luxuriate and 
produce enormously. In our cultivated cherries the sour varie- 
ties outnumber the sweet ones almost two to one, and in a state 
so pre-eminently adapted to the production of fine cherries, it 
seems a pity our best sour varieties have not found more favor 
with planters. 

True, we find in almost every door yard a tree or two of ** pie” 
cherries, usually the Early Richmond (Kentish) variety, but it 
seems to me, if the qualities of such kinds as Wragg, Montmo- 
rency, English Morello and Ostheimer (Ostheimer Weichsel) were 

etter known, we would find them more largely planted. 


There fruited at the experiment station at Pullman the 
past season about thirty varieties of cherry, amongst them the 
sour kinds above mentioned, including Early Richmond, the 

vhole presenting an excellent object lesson on the cherry. 

To my mind the best and most profitable of all the sour cher- 
ries is the comparitively unknown variety known under the name 
of Ostheimer Weichsel, abbreviated Ostheimer, This variety must 
not be confused with the other sour variety—of nearly the same 
name—Ostheim, a much inferior sort. 

"This magnificent late cherry comes to us from Germany, have 
ing been introduced into that country from Spain in the year 
r8z4, and brought from there to Kansas City, where it was be- 
ginning te attract much attention about the time the Ostheim, a 
much inferior sort, was heralded abroad, when without amy ap- 
parent cause, except the similarity in name, they were tacitly 
assumed to be identical— greatly to the loss.of cherry culture 
generally. Mr. G. F. Espenlaub, of Kansas, says: “The best, 
most valuable and profitable sort I have; goed grower, bears 
early, is very productive, fruit large, dark liver colored when fully 
ripe, juicy, rich, almost sweet.” Every word of which I fely 
indorse except the last two. It is not almost sweet, but almost 
sour, but not so tart as the English Morello, Early Richmond or 
Montmorency. If I were to try and classify this variety, I would 
place it midway between a May Duke and an English Morello, 
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much resembling the latter in size and shape of fruit, but with 
larger foliage and sweeter fruit, and also lighter colored juice. 
Another cherry in the same class is Wragg, a large dark col- 
ored, sub-acid cherry ripening a week or ten days earlier than 
the Ostheimer; has a healthy fine habit of tree, bears early and 
abundantly, and it, with English Morello and the variety above 
described, form a trio of sour cherries that will be hard to beat. 


PLANTING AND CULTIVATING. 


Cherries are almost invariably planted too close together. Alt 
sweet cherries ought to be planted not less than thirty feet apart, 
and thirty-five feet would be better, whilst those of the Duke 
class ought to be closer than twenty-five feet; and only a few of 
the sour kinds can be planted as close as twenty feet apart with- 
out serious detriment to the trees. 

The cherry loves a moist, though not a wet, soil, and as the 
crop is an early one, the trees had better be pruned in the fall, 
or very early in the spring, in order to facilitate early plowing 
and stirring the soil in the spring. 

Locations somewhat elevated, out of the fogs and frosts, will 
give surer and more regular crops than will plantations in low 
valleys. 

Clean culture ought to be resorted to at all times, if the finest, 
fullest development of fruit and tree is desired. 

Fertilizers are hardly necessary for the cherry. The fruit being 
largely water, does not impoverish the soil very rapidly. 

Trees will not live long in the eastern part of the state, but as 
they are so easily grown, and, moreover, give the finest fruit in 
the first ten or fifteen years, it will hardly pay to gather fruit 
from very large trees, and on this account a new aia had 
better be made periodically. 

An important item to be considered before dating cherries 
is the matter of help. To pick and pack a crop of chierries is 
no small job, and unless you have plenty boys and girls in your 
neighborhood you had better not plant out too many cherries. 
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ERUIT PRESERVING AND CANNING ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 


The putting wp of fruit im the form of jams and jellies, and 
the canning of the same in a commercial way, has long been 
looked upon as a sort of bugbear by the fruit grower. Here in 
this state, where markets are to some extent not fully established 
or developed, and where it often occurs that there is a surplus 
during the season of the porishable small fruits especially, not 
always readily saleable at remunerative prices, and where the 
conditions are such that were a certain market available and 
censured, the growing of such fruit would offer very tempting in- 
ducements to many of the smaller helders of lands, the estab- 
lishment of canneries has been looked upon as a desideratum 
much to be desired. 

Strange it has been that, like the countryman-in the fable who 
was continually calling upon thc God of Fortune to come to his 
assistance and extricate him from his difficulty while he ever 
failed to put his own shoulder to the wheel, our growers seam 
mever to understand that, as regards the putting up of fruit in 
the jam and jolly form, the worl could be dome at home to 
greater advantage, and be ensured of n better grade or quality 
of goods, than such work could ia any ease be donc in large fac- 
tory establishments. The ordinary skill of the housewife would 
scem to bo all that is required, and all packages and material 
required eam be purchased in limited quantities, and at mo mas 
terial advance over large purchases. The ordinary tin top jelly 
glasses are without doubt the best form of package for this class 
of product, and these cam be obtained anywhere: and if the 
fruit is put up while fresh om the farm its quality must be su- 
perior 

But when it comes to putting up such fruit into tins in the way 
of conning, im the ordinary commercial form, the procedure is 
often thought to be complex and wrapped up in a great deal of 
mystery, and it is generally believed that a large capital ond 
plant is required. Such, however, it may be said, is quite orros 
neous, and, in fact, probably the cause and reason of the failure 
of so many of these establishments lies In the embarking of too 
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much capital in them — the same lying idle through a large por- 
tion of the season. And there seems to be no good ground ex- 
isting today, if there ever was, for any but the cheapest form of 
plant in the way of all that is required for fitting up a camnery 
on a limited scale, and that will give as good satisfaction, both 
in the quality of the product turned out and in the economy of 
working. Moreover, the tins or cans themselves can be pur- 
chased in 1,000 lots, at no very material advance over the prices 
of xo,000 or 160,000 lots, and the same as regards labels used. 

The actual work itself requires no more skill than any ordin- 
ary person is often called to do in the ordinary walks of life, A 
good, practical knowledge of the canning of fruit in tin would 
seem to be but a question of skill that could be picked up in a 
few days’ actual work of the kind; this, of course, after being in 
the possession of the general principles common to such work, 
The whole operation may be said to be no more complicated or 
difficult of attainment than that of putting up the same fruits in 
glass, as practiced by the ordinary housewife. 

The State Board of Horticulture, having for some time been 
practically of the above opinion, has of late secured the services 
of an expert and practical canner in this line, and who has given 
them the different formulas for the various fruits and vegetables, 
and practical instruction in the work of canning itself, with the 
use of the various tools and arrangements required in the work. 
Al this information the board proposes at no distant date to 
place before the public in such à shape as will be of the greatest 
value to the fruit growers specially, with plans, etc., and all in- 
formation, arranged for such canning on a limited scale. 
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THE SCIENCE OF PROPAGATING FRUITS—SOME 
OF NATURE'S LAWS TO OBSERVE. 


CHATFIELD KNIGHT, COMMISSIONER FIRST DISTRICT, 


In expressing an opinion on a subject so vital to fruit growing 
as the one before me, it is perhaps necessary to mention some 
points in regard to the origin and development of the cultivated 
species and varieties of fruit as now found in their present stand- 
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ard of excellence. The history of such facts as can be obtained 
is somewhat obscure, but it is generally conceded that all such 
fruit came from a crude, wild and undeveloped condition, and 
that it has been brought to its present degree of perfection by the 
intelligence of man. This has been done by a systematic process 
of cross breeding, polenizing, mixing back and forth, changing 
climate, etc., and all through a long continued process of the se- 
lection of the types desired. 

Now if this be true, the natural tendency of all such fruit is to 
go back to a primitive state, if the methods by which it was 
brought to its present degree of perfection are neglected. This 
applies to live steck as well as to the vegetable kingdom, and all 
things in nature where artificial methods have been applied to 
bring about a greater degree of perfection. Successful vegetable 
gardeners look carefully after choice seeds for planting, in order 
to retain any variety at the highest degree of perfection. The 
same principle applies to the cereals, and certamly fruit is not 
an exception. l l s 


AS APPLIED TO APPLES AND PEARS. 


It has been said that there are numerous new varieties to take 
the place of such varieties as may be considered unprofitable to 
propagate. In a sense this may be true, but it will be many 
years before we will be able to fill the vacancy by displacing such 
varieties as the Gravenstein, Northern Spy, Baldwin, Spitzen- 
burg, Newtown Pippin and many others that might be men- 
tioned that are in many imstances shy bearers, or the trees not 
healthful. Again, after we have been to the expense of purchas- 
ing trees, caring for them from six to ten years without profit, 
and then find them deteriorated stock, a remedy cannot be found 
to meet the emergency. The owner under these circumstances 
will naturally be discouraged and neglect his orchard. Such as 
may be shy bearers cam profitably be top-grafted into suitable 
varieties, but there is no remedy for a weak, sickly tree but re- 
placing with new stock. 


THE SEED WE PLANT, AND HOW IT MAY AFFECT OUR 
TREES, 


If we expect a hardy, vigorous root to our trees, we must 
plant the choicest seed, well developed, and this ensures a good 
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stock. The seed should be selected from perfect fruit, and a 
healthy tree. This I believe to be the fundamental principle of 
successful orcharding. After the stocks are grown, the best of 
them should be selected for budding or grafting. Last spring I 
saw some stocks grown from apple seed, carefully selected, and 
which had the usual care or cultivation, and there was a marked 
difference between these and the majority of those seen in nurs- 
eries. 
BUDS OR SCIONS TO BE USED. 


This is as important m order to procure a healthy top and 
vigorous bearer as the former in producing a suitable root. Scions 
or buds should be selected from a perfectly healthy, well shaped 
tree, and one that is a good bearer, and also one that bears choice 
fruit and old enough to be established in these features. Shy 
bearers should always be avoided. It isa mistake to select from 
young trees before healthiness and fruiting is well established. 
This has been practiced quite extensively to my knowledge. 

These principles were observed and understood by the older 
students of horticulture many generations ago, but at, the present 
time are not sufficiently observed. At the present time seeds 
used for growing stocks are generally purchased from the com- 
mercial dealers, and originally nine-tenths of these seeds came 
from the cider mill, and the largest proportion of the manu- 
. factured cider is made from culls, or third grade fruit that was 
unfit for market. Such apples could not produce choice seed. 

It may be truly said that to some extent these defects may be 
overcome by extra care of the trees in the way of cultivation, 
etc., but to my mind this will be quite limited. The same will 
apply to trees that are sterile or weak in fruit energies. How 
often we can see in an orchard certain trees that are extra bearers, 
producing a larger amount and a superior quality of fruit along- 
side of the same varieties that do not do so. This can be ob- 
served in almost:every orchard, my own not excepted.. We are 
living in an animated age, and persons desirous of growing an 
orchard are generally in a hurry, usually purchasing the cheapest 
trees ( which prove to be the more expensive), with the idea that 
“a tree is a tree.” For a number of years past our nurserymen 
could hardly fill their orders, and were necessarily driven to ex- 
tremes to supply the demand. 

I would prefer one hundred trees propagated with a strict ob- 
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servance of the law of the selection of the finest and best, than 
one thousand improperly selected. The State of Washington is 
naturally adapted to fruit culture, and it is my desire to help 
produce healthy trees and perfect fruit, and which certainly can be 
obtained by the proper study and observance of nature’s laws 
and from a long continued and judicious selection of the best for 
the purpose of reproduction, and not otherwise. 


TREATMENT FOR APPLE TREE DISEASE, COM- 
MONLY KNOWN AS BLACK SPOT. 


CHATIIRLD KNIGHT, COMMISSIONER STATE BOARD QE? HORTICULTURE. 


For some years past quite a number of apple trees in my or- 
chard have been affected with the black spot or canker. This 
disease spreads very rapidly, and in many instances totally de- 
stroys the tree, and as for as my knowledge goes no disease 
seems to be so prevalent or fatal. For the benefit of those who 
have trees afiected I will give the results of my experiments made 
the past season. ‘The trees treated were six to nine years old. 
The treatment used on them was the incision or splitting of the 
bark, as recommended by J. F. Cass, secretary of the state board 
of horticulture, as follows: 

With a sharp knife split the bark through the diseased spots 
into healthy bark above and below the spots, cutting to the wood. 
Make these slits from one-fourth to one-half inch apart, being 
careful in making them mot to allow one to intersect another. 
This done the sap rushes into the spots and new bark is formed 
under the old. This work should be done during the growing 
Sengon 

I treated at least twenty-five trees in this manner last summer, 
one-half of them the first of June as an experiment, and the re- 
sult in two weeks time was so promising that I gave the others 
the same treatment. I examined them carefully im October, and 
am safe in saying that ninety per cemt. of the spots were entirely 
healed over, many of them being as large as the palm of my 
hand. Where work was carefully dome as above described the 
spots healed over much quicker. 
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The above is a good remedy, but I expect to see the time when 
a prevention for many of these diseases will be discovered, such 
as by the application of the proper mineral elements to the soil 
at the proper season, as needed for the most healthy tree growth. 
But until such general preventative or remedy is discovered we 
must use the best means at our command to avoid the disease 
effects. 


METHODS OF CONTROLLING INJURIOUS IN- 
SECTS. 


REMEDIES FOR IMPORTANT INSECTS. 


ApPLE Lear SkELETONIZER (Canarsie Hammond? Riley). 
Spraying with arsenicals (Paris green and London purple) in 
June; hand picking of leaves with larva. 

Arrue Root Louse, Wooriv Arnis (Sehieneura lanigera 
Hausm). Kerosene emulsion under and above ground; scald- 
ing water poured freely about the roots; bisulphide of carbon 
under ground about roots; ashes around trunk; salt, sulphur and 
lime solution spray as soon as leaves fall in autumn. 

APPLE Tree APHIS, GREEN APHIS (44A mali Fahr.) Spray- 
ing with the kerosene emulsion; quassia chips and whale oil 
soap solution; in dormant season the salt, sulphur and lime, or 
strong alkaline solution sprays; cutting off and destroying the 
ends of the twigs carrying most of the eggs in winter. 

AppLe Tree Borer, Frar Heaven (Chrysodothris femorata 
Fab.) Painting trunk and larger branches in June with strong 
soap solution, washing soda or mixture of whitewash and Paris 
green, or solution of three gallons of water to one can of concen- 
trated lye. 

ASPARAGUS BEETLE (Crioceris asperag? Linn.) Prompt mar- 
keting of all canes; dusting with lime; arsenical mixtures ( Paris 
green and London purple ); jarring larve to ground on hot days, 
especially if ground be sandy. 

BrisrER BEETLES (.Egécauta vitiata Fab.) Arsenicals, one 
pound to 1oo gallons of water. 

Cappace Worms’ (Pieris rapae Sch.) Pyrethrum; kerosene 
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emulsion; Paris green, dry, with flour or lime, one part of the 
poison in 50 to roo of the dilutant. 

CANKER Worm, SPRING (Peleaertta vernate Pech.)  Arsenical 
mixtures in spray; trapping female moth in oil troughs or tar 
bands about trunk of trees. 

Copuin Morr; Arre Worn (Carpocapsa pomenella Linn.) 
Arsenicals: first application as soon as blossoms fall, second one 
or two weeks later, just before the fruit turns down on the stem; 
trapping larvee by applying bands to the tree; prompt destruc- 
tion of infested fruit. 

Forest AND Appts Tres Trent CATERPILLAR (Chistocanepa syi- 
valica and Americana Harris). Cutting off egg deposits from 
the trees during winter and destroying same; paper or cloth 
bands smeared with axle grease tacked to trunks of trees to pre- 
vent ascension of the caterpillar; arsenical sprays. 

Currant Worm (Nei satus riesi) Tellebore, one ounce to 
two gallons of water, in spray. - 

CUCUMBER BEETLE, Svnipm»!(JDésbvofies vittata Fab.) Pro- 
tecting young plants with netting; arsenicals. 

Curworms (Agrotis, Leueonia, etc.) Distribution of poisoned 
green bait; late fall plowing; burning waste tracts and rubbish. 

Fruit Barr BrETLE (Seelytes rugulosus Ratz.) Burning trap 
trees and infested trees at any time, but preferably in winter. 

Grape PuvLLoxsnA (PhyMoxera vastratris Planch.) Submer- 
sion; bisulphide of carbon, kerosene emulsion or resin compound 
about roots; use of resistant stocks. 

Grareving Lear Hopper (Erythroneura vies Tarr.) Spray- 
ing with kerosene emulsion in early morning; catching on tarred 
shields; cleaning up all leaves and rubbish in the fall. 

Hor Pranr Louse (Phorodon kw Schr.) Destroying ali 
wild plum trees in the vicinity and spraying others in fall and 
spring with strong kerosene cmulsion; spraying vines with kero- 
sene emulsion or with the quassia chips and whale oil soap s solu- 
tion: destroying vines after hops are picked, ' 

Locusts, CALIFORNIA DEVASTATING ( Mela: goplus devastator 

Scudd.) Poisoned bait of bran, sugar and arsenic. 

Marit, Woory, Bank Lousz ( Puloineria tanemerabilis). Une 

festing currant and gooseberry bushes, and the quince, hawthorn 
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and other shrubs; strong soap or alkaline washes in dormant 
season; salt, sulphur and lime solution in same season. . 

OYSTER SHELL Bank Louse (AMyfiasbis pomorum Bouche.) 
Strong soap or alkaline washes, or the salt, sulpher and lime so- 
lution spray in dormant season. 

Pracu Tree Borer (Sanna exítioss Say.) Cutting out the 
larve or scalding them with hot water in late autumn or early 
spring; painting trunk with arsenicals in thick whitewash; wrap- 
ping trunk with grass, paper, etc. 

Pzan Tree PsvLLA (Psylla pyricola Forst.) Kerosene emul- 
sion; first, a winter application diluted seven times; second, in 
spring as soon as leaves are unfolded, diluted nine times. 

Pear Tree Suya (JEriocampa cerasi Peck.) Hellebore, one 
ounce to two gallons of water in a spray; whale oil soap, twelve 
pounds to fifty gallons of water; arsenicals. 

Pea WzzviL (Bruchus pisorum Linn.) Keeping seed over to 
second year; bisulphide of carbon in tight vessels. 

Prum Curcurio (Conotrachelus nenuphar Herbst.) Arsenical 
spray; first, before the bloom appears or as soon as foliage starts; 
second, immediately after blossoms fall; third, a week or ten 
days after the last; collection of adults from the trees by jarring. 

Rose Cuarer (Macrodactylus subspinosus Fab.) Planting 
spiraes as trap plants; arsenicals; kerosene emulsion. 

San Jose Scare (Aspidiotus perniciosis Comst.) Soap wash, 
two pounds to the gallon, as soan as leaves fall in the autumn; 
in warm, dry climate, winter resin wash; salt, sulpher and lime 
solution spray in dormant season. 

Sovasu Borer (Mežitiia ceto Westw.) Planting early sum- 
mer varieties to be destroyed; late planting of main crop; de~ 
struction of all vines attacked as soon as crop can be gathered; 
collecting moths. 

Wesworm, FALL (Hpphantria cunee Dr.) Prompt removal 
and destruction of webs with larve; arsenical spraying. 

Wue Grus, June Beerie (Zachaosferza Spp.) Luring the 
beetles?by lights over tubs into water with skim of kerosene; 
against larve with kerosene emulsion. 
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TREATMENT POR FUNGUS DISEASES OF TREES AND PLANTS, 
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TREATMENT FOR FUNGUS DISEASES OF TREES AND PLANTS — CONCLUDED, 
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COST OF SPRAY MATERIALS. 

Eagle lye, case of 4 dozen, $3.50; per dozen, 90 cents. 

American lye (Lewis), case of 4 dozen, $3.75; per dozen, go 

cents. 

Lime, ro barrel lots, go cents; less quantity, $z per barrel. 

Ground sulphur, 334 cents per pound; 100 pound lots, 3 cents; 
barrels containing 425 to 430 pounds, 234 cents. 

Whale oil soap in barrels of 325 to 375 pounds, 534 cents per 
pound; in boxes of 190 pounds, 534 cents per pound; less quan- 
tity, 8 cents. 

Blue stone (sulphate of copper), barrels, about 330 pounds, 5 
cents per pound; im rco pound lots, 53% cents; per pound, 6 
cents. 

Quassia chips in xoo pound lots, 534 cents; per pound, 6 cents. 

Some drug companies are inclined to charge exorbitant prices 
for the above, hence we are glad to publish these quotations. 
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SPRAY PUMPS. 


Spraying now being a necessary part of the work of the fruit 
grower, much ingenuity has been applied to the invention and 


construction of spraying pumps. These meet with 

large sale in all the fruit growing states. We here 
cè add illustrations of some of the stahdard and best 
Ns ; known of these: much used in the state, and com- 
( Yi monly found on sale by dealers in agricultural imple- 
RU ments, ete. 


Fig. 1 — Shows the Myers’ Double Cylinder Hand 
and Bucket Pump, that can be recommended as a 
cheap and serviceable one when but little spraying is 
to be done. 
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Big. 2—Is the Ollard Bros. Hand Syringe and Sprayer. It is 
almost indispensable im the garden and greenhouse, and to those 


Y 
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that have shrubbery and young trees to tare for. This is made 
in Tacoma by Ollard Bros., and whe also manufacture other 
large power sprayers. 

Fig. 3— Is a new eastern invention that makes the knapsack 
form of spray pump an established success. The knapsack 
sprayer is considered by many as being the best form for practical 
use for the ordinary average fruit grower and farmer not needing 
a large or power sprayer. Heretofore none of the knapsack 
style of sprayer has been produced that would throw the spray 
with sufficient force to be effective. [It is manufactured by the 
DeClercq Bros., of Cazenovia, N. Y. [Illustration not furnished. ] 


DEG. 4] 
Figs. 4 and 5— Two varieties of Barrel Spray Pumps are 
shown. 
> e —B5 
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Fig. 6—Shows the Bean Sprayer so much and commonly 
used on this coast. This, and the Myers, have the large air 
chambers that are essential for the perfect and effective work 
desired in a first-class pump. 


MYERS | 
HYDRAULIC SPRAY PUMP 
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Fig. 7 — Represents the large size of the Myers, or Hydraulic 
Spray Pump. 
NOZZLES. 


The Vermorel nozzle is the standard for throwing summer 
solutions. While the new Bean is thought to be the most 
efficient to use with the salt, sulphur, and lime solution spray. 

The Bordeaux nozzle is also used with this solution, throwing 
a coarse spray with considerable force. "The nozzle on the Ollard 
pump gives out a very fine, misty spray. Also one form of noz- 
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zle used on the DeClercq pump. Ithas also another form throw- 
ing a coarse spray a considerable distance. The Bean cyclone 


Vermorel New Beon Nozzle Coan Bordeaux 
Nozzle CeO Nozzle. 


spray nozzle is highly recommended for general use, and is easily 
and quickly degorged if clogged, which with some sprays is an 
essential point. All the above are the most approved forms now 
in common use. ex 

The orchardist should be provided with at least the two forms 
of nozzles— throwing both the fine and coarse sprays—to do 
the most effective work. 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES. 

Arsenicals, Paris green and London purple; these two ar- 
senicals practically take the place of all other insecticides for the 
biting end knawing insects Eving or iceding on the exterior of 
the foliage of trees and plants. London purple is not as effect- 
ive as Paris green, and is apt to scald the foliage unless mixed 
with lime. 

Both these arsenicals may be used as follows: 

PARIS GREEN. 

Paris green, x pound; water, zCo to 200 gallons; lime, 2 to 4 
pounds. First make a paste of the Paris green and lime, which , 
should be freshly slaked, then add the water. For codlin moth) 
and any insects which chew, as caterpillars, worms, slugs, etc. 

Paris green and Bordeaux mixture can be applied together 
with perfect safety. The action of neither is weakened, and the 
Paris green loses all caustic properties. | 

LONDON PURPLE. 

This is used in the same proportion as Paris green, but as it is 

more caustic, it should always be applied with the ime or with 
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the Bordeaux mixture. Do not use it on peach or plum trees, 
but use the Paris green mixture. 
For insects which chew. Same as Paris green. 


KEROSENE EMULSION——COOK FORMULA. 


Mix x quart soft soap or one-fourth pound hard soap with 2 
quarts boiling water. As soon as the soap is dissolved stir in, 
while yet hot, 1 pint kerosene oil; stir this violently until perma- 
nently mixed, so that when standing the oil will not rise to the 
surface, but remain incorporated with the liquid. When ready 
for use add enough water to make 15 pints, or use in such pro- 
portion that the solution contains 15 times as much water as oil. 

This is easily made, and can be used for leaf lice on all plants 
which are not too tender. Use, also, for oyster shell bark lice 
when newly hatched out early in June. 


QUASSIA CHIPS AND WHALE OIL SOAP. 


Quassia chips, 8 pounds; whale oil soap, 7 pounds. _ Soak the 
chips 12 hours in 8 gallons of water. Dissolve the soap by boil- 
ing in sufficient water to cover it; strain the extracts from the 
quassia and add the two ingredients together. Stir thoroughly 
and dilute to make roo gallons. Use with sprayer. 


RESIN WASH (PROF. KOBELE ). 

Resin, 4 pounds; salsoda, 3 pounds. Place the resin and sal- 
soda in a kettle with 3 pints of cold water. Soft or rain water 
should always be used. Boil or simmer slowly until thoroughly 
dissolved, when it will look black. Scrape down any salsoda 
which adheres to the sides of kettle. Continue boiling until 
there are no pieces of resin to be found in the bottom of the ket- 
tle. When sufficiently boiled add enough hot water to make 50 
galions; boil again a few minutes and it is ready for use. Apply 
cold, or only lukewarm. 

This solution is recommended as a summer wash to check the 
San Jose scale, or any of the bark lice. It has also been recom- 
mended for green aphis, but tests should be made before apply- 
ing extensively, to ascertain the strength which the foliage may 


bear. 
HELLEBORE. 


Fresh white hellebore, 1 ounce; water,3 gallons. Apply, when 
thoroughly mixed, for insects which chew. 
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LIME, SULPHUR AND SALT. 
TORMOLA FOR THO DORMALLE GDAQODN, 


Unstocked lire ....... a Socket atte bes ceu epe WC sce eei te es ique £0 pounds. 
Sulphur (four of culphur) scout ais "m £0 pounds. 
SOM uuu ches eevee ek ache es See Ee E eDe OV oe OE SIRO . 15 pounds 
Concentrated lye (American Lye Co. rond — — M 92 mounds. 


Totar to moko CD gailens. 


Tf from ten to twenty pounds additional lime is added the solu- 
tion will have a whiter appearance, and it is more easily detected 
when each branch is sprayed sufficiently. Where San Jose scale 
thickly infest the trees it may beadvisable to use only from forty- 
five or fifty gallons of water to the above solution. It is more 
effective when applied while hot. 


Dinecrions.— Place ten pounds of lime and twenty pounds of 
sulphur and the lye in a boiler with twenty gallons of water ; stir 
and boil over a brisk fire for not less than two hours, or until the 
sulphur is thorcughly dissolved. When this takes place the 
mixture will be of an amber color. Next, place in a cask thirty 
pounds of unslacked lime, pouring over enough hot water to 
thoroughly slack it (being careful to keep it moist and not to 
spoil it by burning). When the lime is thoroughly dissolved add 
it and the salt to the lime and sulphur in the boiler and boit for 
half an hour longer, when the necessary amount of water to 
make sixty gallons should be added. When using, it should be 
frequently and well stirred. l 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 


Copper sulphate, 6 pounds ; quick lime, or freshly slacked lime, 
5 pounds; water, so gallons. Dissolve the copper sulphate by 
putting it in a bag of coarse cloth and hanging this in a vessel 
holding at least 4 gallons, so that itis just covered by the water. 
Use an earthen or wooden vessel; slack the lime in an equal 
amount of water. Then mix the two and add enough water to 
make go gallons. It is then ready for immediate use. For rots, 
moulds, mildew, apple scab, pear scab, and all fungus diseases. 

A modified form of Bordeaux mixture is made by taking 4 
pounds lime, 4 pounds copper sulphate and go gallons water. 
This diluted mixture has been found effective in many cases, and 
is recommended to be used when spraying immediately after the 
fruit has set. 

AMMONIACAL COPPER CARBONATE. 


Copper carbonate, 5 ounces ; ammonia (concentrate), 3 pints; 
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water, 45 gallons. Dissolve the copper carbonate with the ammo- 
nia; then add the water. For plum leaf rust. 


THE PRECIOUS APPLE. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GROWING A WHOLESOME AND NUTRI- 
TIOUS FOOD. 


The apple orchards generally found here on Puget sound are 
often quite uncertain in the way of giving any reasonable ex- 
pected return for the investment of labor and other expense 
involved in their establishment and care. 

Going into any such average orchard in general in Western 
Washington one will find that fully one-half of the trees are of 
varieties that are not worth the ground room, and never have and 
never will be with the ordinary care and attention such orchard 
commonly receives. One-half of the balance of the trees will, 
perhaps, not give sufficient return to pay the expense of their 
care and cultivation, leaving all the profit of the whole orchard 
to be returned by the remaining one-fourth of the trees. Making 

| a still further subdivision, it would be found that there are a few 

| trees that are always to be depended upon to return crops of good 
and choice fruit readily salable at fair prices, while another pro- 
portion are of somewhat doubtful character in this respect. 

Of course, this could not be said of an orchard, of even mis- 
cellaneously selected varieties, cultivated and cared for by an 
expert, but only with the average care received in general. But 
it would be safe to say that an expert would not be long in chang- 
ing his trees by regrafting to varieties the most profitable, if these 
were not right at first. 

And there is no question at all but that in the proper selection 
of varieties lies the principal secret of the successful and profit- 
able cultivation of this fruit here with us. And experience has 
taught us here at length these facts : 

That in our climate in Western Washington, and in the hazy, 
smoky and foggy atmosphere common to our autumn season here, 
and at an altitude not much removed above sea level, we cannot 
produce a highly colored red late ripening apple. The prevalent 
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cool weather of that season is also mot conducive to the coloring 
of the red varieties. Yet'for the finest development of tho best 
yellow and russet varieties no district or country seemsto surpass 
the Puget Sound region. 

It is now also getting to be well understood that experience is 
the only sure guide here for the selection of varieties that will give 
the most satisfactory results as regards resistance against fungous 
diseases, now in our climate tle most persistent foe of the apple. 
Continued and unremitting attention in the way of spraying with 
the copper solutions is needful now for growing most varieties to 
perfection, while some other and more thrifty and hardy kinds 
have strong resistant qualities, and give good results without such 
close attention and care. 

Each variety has its own peculiar combination of qualities. 
Many sorts are such as male them desirable for eating out of 
hand, or for the table or dessert; yet, perhaps, these may not be 
classed as good market varieties. A lind that might be said to 
stand at the head of the list as a market apple, again, may be Dut 
comparatively an indificrent:tdble fruit. A profitable apple here 
for a commercial orchard must be productive, and of good size 
and general appearance, as grown with ordinary good care and 
under ordinary conditions ; must be of fairly good table quality, 
or near it, and withal a fairly good keeper. This is all that can 
be asked with any hope of finding here with us, and where we 
think that we can grow the apple as profitably, or more so, as a 
commercial fruit, than in any other section of the country. 

Those of our fruit growers who are top grafting about every- 
thing in their orchards of this fruit, planted but a few years ago, 
to other kinds, can say with very good grace that the books or 
pubtished works have been of little or no value as 2 guide to the 
proper selection of varieties for our climate and conditions. 

Close observation and present experience have shown that 
here, near the sez level, the Dutch Micnone, Canada Reinctte 
and Baldwin stand probably at the head of what may be classed 
as winter varieties for market purposes, and perhaps 
certainly to be depended upon to give regular and steadily re- 
curring crops of good, mazietable fruit than any other selection 
that could be made with our present experience. This list, kow- 
ever, couid -be quite icegely extended to ineluce sorts that would 
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russet variety to be found now and then in the orchards scat- 
tered over,the northern counties of Puget Sound, but whose 
proper place in the nomenclature of this fruit is unknown. Most 
of the russet varieties are too inferior in size for the requirements 
of our markets, and also are too much subject of late, in our cli- 
mate, to the effects of fungi. 

In conclusion, it is safe to say that the observant orchardist, 
making the best selection that may be possible at the time of 
planting trees, will be quite sure to find in subsequent years that 
he may be able with great advantage to cut the tops off of a good 
many of them and re-graft to others; and as his experience may 
teach for his peculiar environment and location, to better and 
more profitable market sorts. Experience and close observation 
in this line is everything, the teaching of the books not so much. 


A FEW SELECTIONS. 

The following is a list of varieties recommended by Professor 
Balmer at the meeting of the farmers’ institute at Sumner: 

Summer varieties — Carolina Red June, Early Strawberry, 
Keswick Codlin, Red Astrakan, Sops of Wine, Yellow Trans- 
parent. 

Fall varieties — Chenango, Gravenstein, Jeffries, Maidens’ 
Blush, Duchess of Oldenburg, Wealthy. 

Winter sorts— Baldwin, Ben Davis, Spitzenburg, Jonathan, 
Mother, Yellow Newtown Pippin, Northern Spy, Rome Beauty, 
Tomkins County King, Wagefier, Winesap, Yellow Bellflower. 

This list was intended more for planting in Eastern Washing- 
ton. Professor Balmer thought that we could not grow a good 
late ripening apple on the west side of the Cascades. 


BEST WAY TO KEEP APPLES. 


We have had considerable experience and given much thought 
to the question. Our winters on Puget Sound, climate about as 
in England, have a more moist, humid atmosphere than is the 
case in the eastern states, and it is more difficult to keep apples 
well here. The main features to be observed in building a fruit 
house are: Thick, hollow walls, filled with sawdust, with tight 
outside and inside lining, with double doors and windows. Ap- 
ples should be carefully picked early, so that the ripening pro- 

| cess may not be too far advanced. Place at once in crated bushel 
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boxes and carry directly te the house; kandle as little as possi- 
bie. These boxes should be stacked up in the house, leaving 
space between each rov: for ventilation. Ordinarily there should 
be as Ettle assorting or handling of the fruit as possible, until it 
is ready to be sent to market. 

Fine specimens for long keeping may be packed in dry sand, 
or in case of the russets, varicties Hable to shrivel, in moist sand, 
which is the best methed we know of. The doors ud windows 
of the house should be thrown open during cold nights, anc shut 
close and tight during days; the object aimed at being to keep 
the temperature equable and as near the freezing point as possi- 
ble, and the room dark, With such a house and careful atten- 
tion apples keep quite well,‘even in this climate, without the use 
of ice, whick would be costly. Į. P. Cass. 


HOW TO HANDLE OUR PRUNES. 


EINTS ON GRADING, EVAPORATING, AND BOXING THE 
FRUIT, AND SUGGESTIONS FOR UNITED BITORT 
IN KELPING GOODS TRUE TO BRAND. 
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In offering a suggestion on this important subject, I hope that 
even what is said here may lead to some practical system for 
handling, or eding and mocketing our evaporated prunes. The 
time is now at hand for some systematic method, The prunc 
product of this state has alrendy become one of great value, and 
it will increase from year to year. The first essential is to sus- 
tain our reputation as a prune growing state, anc the next to 


merket the product. How shall this bo done? It is highly im- 
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ctant thet no fruit be placed on the market that is not properly 
and graded. Hach box ought to be just what it is Mp 
question is often asked, ** lew dry should the fruit be before 
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dried sufficiently to prevent molding when kept in an ordinary 
warehouse for at least one year. The local markets may use them 
in a less dried condition, but then it is always risky. If the fruit 
is to be kept for any length of time, then there is only one safe 
plan: Dry the fruit sufficiently to keep ! 


DRIERS AND METHODS. 


In this section of the state the prune industry is the largest 
industry, and in fact is paramount to all others, there being about 
fifty driers in Clarke county, varying in size and construction, yet 
the most of them are constructed on pretty much the same plan. 
In the common box drier the heat is generated in a furnace be- 
low, rises, passes through the trays and out, after being loaded 
with moisture. The objection to these driers is that the trays of 
fruit nearest the heater will dry first. "The heat passing through 
the fruit, absorbing moisture from tray to tray, is soon loaded 
and does little toward drying the upper trays. Such a drier 
requires close attention in order to get the fruit dried evenly, 
which is very important. The best plan so far, for this style of 
drier, that I have seen worked, is for the tray to be so constructed 
and placed on slides in a V-shape, each tray overlapping the one 
directly under it from four to six inches, so the heat is forced 
directly through each set, or practically so. Even with the im- 
provement the fruit next to the heat vault will dry first and the 
trays have to be reversed. It seems that a perfect box drier has 
not yet been constructed, yet the best of them work very nicely. 
I believe that when one is perfected the cost will be nearly the 
same as that of a steam drier. So far as my observation goes 
the steam drier does the best work, and this is owing to the heat 
being generated and distributed more evenly among the fruit, 
which is the great secret of good work. How to get this with 
| theleast expense is the question that is attracting the atten- 
tion of growers. It can be done, but the cost must be con- 
sidered. The question is, what drier will properly dry 100 pounds 
of prunes the cheapest? As a purely business proposition, in 
estimating the expense of drying fruit we must estimate the cost 
of the drier, which is a part of the business as well as cultivating, 
picking, handling, etc. I believe it is not known as yet which 
drier will dry the cheapest, the common box or the steam evap- 
orator, This also depends somewhat on the number of acres the 
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grower has to handle. For small tracts I am convinced that the 
common drier is the cheapest, but for large tracts the steam 
evaporetor will be used more extensively in the future, as the 
process is more rapid. The fruit should by all means be run 
through a grader before it is dried; each tray of fruit will then 
dry evenly. After it is sufüciently dried the fruit should be 
placed in piles and allowed to remain so until it has passed 
through the sweat. The length of time for this is easily ascer- 
tained. itshould then be placed in the trays and heated fora 
short time. This process is generally considered the best and 
safest. There is quite a difierence of opinion in regard to the 
length of time it requires to dry prunes ; also what degree of heat 
with which to begin. This season I saw prunes dried that were 
"extre," where the heat was turned on in full force from the 
start. At another place I saw am extra quality where the heat 
was put on by degrees. I believe it makes but little if any dif- 
ference, just so the evaporation is carried off, which seems to be 
all that is necessary for successful curing. P 

The method generally adopted, and certainly the best, for 
picking the fruit, is to have the ground under the trees nicely 
pulverized and smooth. Let the fruit drop, and pick from the 
ground. Do not shake the trees until the last picking. By this 
process one will get better fruit and more of it. The last few 
days that the fruit hangs on the trees it will take on flavor and 
richness, and when dried is more perfect. Before the prune is 
as it is customary, and deemed necessary, to dip them in hot 
water enc lye—one pound of lye to ten gallons of bot water. This 
sick the skin and the evaporation of moisture takes place more 
readily. After dipping in the hot water and draining a moment 
the fruit is then dipped in a tank of cold water, which washes off 
the lye. It is now ready | for the trays. 

Y deen it very important in packing for the market to pack in 
pr ost boxes. Never ae If we pack in a first-class box, 
2 nine ceses out of ten ie fruit will arrive at the retail store in 
D. same box, and retain its identity, brand, etc. If sold im sacks 
it will uikely be boxed by some one, and possibly run through 
some process to add to its appearance,or marked from some other 
locality, which is often the case. Grading and packing should be 
done carefully and honestly. This will pan out best in time. 
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MARKETING. 
If we expect to find a market and keep it, let us send our fruit 
out in a first-class shape. How can this be accomplished? I 
would suggest that each separate locality organize a union, in- 
incorporate, establish a union brand, not try to do too much at 
first, have all fruit properly dried, graded and packed by an in- 
spector. This can be done if growers will unite their efforts. 
Let the selling be done by individuals, if so desired. I am con- 
vinced that the markets will find all such fruit if the quantity is 
sufficient. I urge the necessity of careful preparation, honest 
grading, and neat packing. Let us put up our fruit and pack it 
well in neat and substantial packages. This is enough for a local 
union to undertake at first. If this part of the business is care- 
fully looked after and guarded success must follow, otherwise the 
union will surely be a failure. An individual grower can establish 
a reputation for his fruit,as many have done in this vacinity, 
but united effort is better. Buyers will be attracted to a locality 
united on careful methods. Again, if one lot of fruit, badly pre- 
pared, should be sold in any of the markets it will damage the 
prospect for future sales from that locality. In conclusion I will 
say that if we use good judgment and are honest in preparing, 
grading and packing, our goods will find a market. 
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THE PLUM ON PUGET SOUND. 


Of all the different species and subspecies or varieties of fruits 
common to the Puget Sound region or country, probably none 
are grown to such perfection, comparatively, as those of the plum 
kind. Each fruit finds its best environment in diverse condi- 
tions of climate and locations, as regards altitude, sunshine and 
temperature, during the growing season. While we on the 
Sound, under our conditions, cannot produce as finely colored 
and appearing an apple as may be grown in certain favored lo- 
calities in the more eastern parts of our state, and which can weli 
outdo us in that line, yet we seem to have the conditions to sur- 
pass any other district of country in the production of certain 
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other fruits, and notably the plum. The finer European sorts of 
this fruit are here grown to such perfection as to give ourselves, 
together with a few other localities on this coast limited in ex- 
tent, a more or less of a monopoly in the production of the plum 
kind. In the larger area of the fruit producing parts of the 
United States the growing of the finer varieties of the plum is 
mot practicable, and only the inferior, smaller and curculio proof 
of American and Japanese sorts can be successfully cultivated. 

Many of the larger and most showy varieties of the plum are 
also fine shippers in their fresh and ripe condition. As grown 
with us their fine appearance as a market fruit commands for 
them a high price in eastern cities, as was fully shown in the 
shipments made last season from Puget Sound points, and such 
fruit im every case brought large and quite favorable returns, 
while shipments of the Italian prune, a fine but smaller and less 
showy plum, im most cases brought but about one-half of the 
prices of the other larger varieties, and little more than the ex- 
pense of packing, shipping, efc. 

Hence, profiting from this experience in shipping to eastern 
markets, and from our natural advantages in growing this class 
of large, showy plums, we ought to plant here largely of such 
kinds as Pond's seedling, a very large and fine appearing, pro- 
ductive and good shipping variety. The yellow egg is avery large 
and very taking sort. The Columbia is a good shipper, and pro- 
fitable. The above kinds are good shippers, vigorous and good 
growers, hardy and productive. Many of the finer kinds of the 
plum lack vigor in the growth of the tree, and are often failures 
in this respect, and in planting commercial orchards this point 
should be kept in view. 

A deep, loose and strong soil should be selected for growing 
the plum. And if the orchard is in near proximity to the banks 
of one of our rivers that have the habit of rising bank full and 
subicrigating the adjacent fields during the early summer, or at 
the time of the June freshets, all the better, as trees bringing 
to maturity a crop of ten to thirty tons of fruit or more per 
acre draw largely upon the water supply in the soil. The 
writer’s plum orchard, on similar soil, of young seven-year-old 
trees, produced twenty-seven tons of fruit from three acres last 
season. 

The Fellenberg plum (Italian prune), planted largely on Pa- : 
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get Sound, is wanting in two respects: It fails to bring the high 
prices of the more showy fruit in the eastern markets, and also 
fails to produce crops in seasons in which showery weather pre- 
vails during the blooming period of the trees. In both of which 
features Pond's seedling (Hungarian prune) is much superior. 
This last plum is perhaps the best market variety to plant of the 
whole list for shipping east in the fresh state. J. F. Cass. 


APPLE AND CHERRY PESTS. 


— pat 


THE DEAD SPOT ON APPLE AND THE CHERRY GUMMOSIS. 


Among the various pests and diseases that our fruits and trees 
are subjected to here, perhaps none are so prevalent at the pres- 
ent time, or so injurious in their effects, as what is known as the 
dead spot of the bark disease, affecting the apple tree principally, 
and less commonly the pear tree. It is now very common in 
most localities in the Puget.Sound region. This disease first 
appears at the close of winter, or at the beginning of the growing 
season, the tender bark of the trees showing dark dead patches, 
at first quite small and rapidly extending in dimensions, and at 
times entirely encircling the stem or branch of the tree. When 
this occurs, of course, all that portion of the tree or branch above 
the dead patch dies. But as a general thing these dead patches 
do not exceed a few inches in length, and about one-half that in 
width. If these dead patches of bark are early in the season slit 
with the point of a knife in several places, new, wood and bark 
will invariably form and grow beneath the old decayed tissue and 
the dead spot will heal over and become effaced im a short time. 

The disease is believed to be of fungus origin, and that sprays 
of sulphate of copper solutions will act as a preventive, As yet 
but little is known as to the nature or cause of the disease, or as 
to the best remedies. The use of a strong alkaline or soap solu- 
tion as a winter spray is strongly recommended because of its 
effect in leaving the bark of the tree bright and clean, allowing 
the presence of the disease to be quickly noticed, when, by the 
slitting of the bark, its evil effects can be guarded against or 
avoided entirely. 
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Of the Cummosis of the cherry tree, or the bursting of ito barls 
ond the exudation of a gummy matter thercirom, and which is by 
some thought to be closely allied to the bark disenso of the apple 
tree, still less is known. Should the cherry be grown upon a soil 
deficient in drainage, or having a hardpan or impervious subsoil 
forming a pecket cad holding the water, the tree coon gives ovi 
dence of discase, and the gumming shows as one of the first 
symptoms. Experience toachos that there arc but few conditions 
of soil, cte. that seem properly adapted to a continued healthy 
growth of the sweet varieties of the cherry, the cour kinds being 
more hardy im this respect. A leose and naturally thoroughly 
drained soil is indispensable to its healthy and perfect growth. 
The higher ond drier river valley soils are the best adapted for 
successful cherry growing, the trees in such coil and situation 
being comparatively frec from the attacks of discase or insect 
pests. J. F. Cass. 


NEW VARIETIES OF FRUIT. 


Sometimes a new varicty is introduced to the fruit-growing 
public that is of value—-perhaps one or two such ina generation 
or So-—that is, that have points of superiority over the older 
standard sorts. Of course many new and curious things are 
brought out every year that have value to those nurserymien and 
dealers who make it a business of introducing “noveltics,” and 
of publishing catalogues with the gorgeous illustrations and 
descriptions of circus posters for the admiration of a certain class 
of country people; but asa rule these newer productions in their 
"ne are cf no renal value ascept to those who make a geod thing 
out of them no high-priccd novelties. 

The Bing cherry is nov being plonted to some extent here and 
in Oregon. It is without doubt a better market variety than 
most of the older kinds usually grown. Its superior size ond 
fine shipping qualitics are such that in shipments made to eastern 
markets it brought nenrly or fully double the prices obtaincd for 
ouch kinds as the Bicek Republican and Royal Ann. It io much 
larger than these vorictics. In our home markets it is also eag- 
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erly sought after. I think that this cherry will be the most 
largely planted of any during the next few years. It has been 
tested for quite a number of years, and if it continues to give as 
good results in the future, will be the most desirable variety of 
all to grow for market purposes. The trees are not held at fancy 
prices by the nurseries. J. F. Cass. 


A STRAWBERRY BED ON A BARREL. 


m — -oenen 


A UNIQUE SCHEME FOR CLOSE CULTURE. 


The idea of growing strawberries on a barrel, is, probably, a 
novelty to most people; yet the plan is being quite extensively 
introduced in our village, by Mr. E. O. Hall, who is an expert 
gardener and nurseryman. Having experimented for several 
years in the different methods of growing strawberries, I became 
interested in Mr. Hall’s plan. I obtained an interview with him, 
and he gave me a full description of his barrel method in detail, 
which is as follows : 

The barrels for this purpose are made of hard wood and 
strongly bound with iron. Linseed oil barrels are preferred. 
The outside of the barrel may be laid off in four-inch squares. 
Commencing about two inches from the bottom, inch holes are 
bored in the centers of the squares, horizontally around the bar- 
rel, making 27 holes in the row, four inches apart. Five rows of 
holes are bored around the barrel, eight inches apart, or in each 
alternate square. The second row of holes from the bottom is 
bored on the perpendicular lines, and so on, alternately, to the 
top of the barrel; in this way holes are bored for 135 plants. 
Ordinary bedded plants are used, of any variety desired, mixing 
the perfect and imperfect varieties as in garden culture. 

The barrel is filled with soil to the level of the first row of 
holes, putting in rich garden soil with a little well-rotted manure 
thoroughly mixed with it. The plants are next inserted through 
the holes with the roots a little higher than the stems, to allow 
for settling. The roots are well spread apart, and more soil is 
put in, and firmly packed over them. — A little water is sprinkled 
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on them, and the process continued until the barrel is filled, when 
it is covered to prevent the escape of diode 

In watering the plants, care should be taken not to keep them 
wet, The better way is to make several me down through the 
barrel with a stick, and pour in water or liquid manure according 
to the needs of the plants, giving them more during the time of 
fruiting. The advantages of the barrel method of growing straw- 
berries are that no runners grow, and the whole strength of the 
plant is directed towards growing fruit. The berries are per- 
fectly clean, all cultivation and weeding are dispensed with, and 
there is a great economy of space. If the plants were spread 
out asin garden culture, they would occupy nearly one square 
rod of land. The plants may be put in cither in the spring or 
fall. If they are put in during August or September they will 
yield nearly a full crop the next year, and will continue to bear 
for four or five years without renewal. Five bushels are the 
maximum yield, and three or four the average, depending on the 
variety and management. e 

A good exposure to the syn is desirable, although they will do 
very well in partial shade. It is advised that the foliage of the 
plents be occasionally sprinkled, and iz the winter, a light cov- 
ering of straw thrown over the barrel. Mr. Hall has been work- 
ing at this business for eight years, and has set up over zooo 
barrels, and, as far as he knows, his work has been a success. 
The most of them were for city people, a large number in the 
city of Brooklyn. 

This plan of growing strawberries seems to be well adapted to 
people living im villages and cities; who have no gardens, and 
mele it possible for any one to grow his ova strawberries, who 
has a space of three feet on which to set a barrel.— Rural New 
Yorker. 


ROADSIDE AND STREET TREES. 


Roadside and street tree planting im our state seems to offer 
more widespread indrcements even than the estabuishment an 
Growing of, sia Such treos require no outlay for tho first 
cost and preparation of the soil in which they GLOW, and they 
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largely enhance the appearance and value of the farm or village 
lot whose front they may grace or ornament. As a wind break a 
row of such trees is often of very great value, and in places 
almost indispensible. And in our climate there is no reason why 
such trees may not be often as profitable in the way of fruit pro- 
duction as others. 

If the soil and location is suitable the large-growing sweet 
cherries will do as well in all respects here on Puget Sound, 
growing in the roadside grass borders as on the best prepared 
orchard lands. The writer has a double row of these along the 
road and river front of his orchard, and they are among the best 


' trees on the place. The Spanish chestnut is one of the most 


valuable of all trees for this purpose, It is right at home in this 
climate, makes an exceedingly handsome tree and is very pro- 
ductive. Quite large specimens of these can be seen growing 
on a certain street in Tacoma, whose branches are loaded with 
nuts in the autumn season. The English walnut makes a still 
more rapid growth, is a beautiful tree, and perhaps with age 
would also yield a good return as a nut producing tree. The 
black locust is one of the most thrifty and handsome trees for 
street planting here with us in the whole list. J. F. Cass. 


KEEP THE CODLIN MOTH OUT. 


Certain districts in Central and Eastern Washington stand at 
the head, perhaps, of any portion of the American continent for 
the growing of the apple as a commercial product. The bright 
color and general fine appearance of this fruit produced in those 
sections are unsurpassed. A prominent horticulturist and pom- 
ological authority, Col. Babcock, as judge of the pomaceous 
fruits at the Columbian exposition, at Chicago, became so im- 
pressed with that fact that he afterwards removed to this state 
for the purpose of entering largely into the production of this 
fruit. The time will doubtless soon come when the apple product 


. of the Yakima, Wenatchee and other districts of our state, will 
. be of the largest importance, and will overshadow in extent 
: and value many of the other great interests and industries that 
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we at present possess. Not even the great red apple producing 
table lands of the Ozark mountain region of Missouri will be able 
to enter into equal competition with these favored sections in 
growing the high class fruit that takes the market to itself wher- 
ever it comes. 

Fruit growers in these naturally favored sections, and the above 
mentioned are referred to because they are as yet comparatively 
free from insect pests, and which cannot be said of some older 
and im some respects equally favored localities of the state, 
should use every endeavor to keep out the codlin moth, and to 
prevent its becoming prevalent or even introduced into their 
orchards. This insect when wide spread is ruinous to the apple 
growing interests of any region, and when once introduced and 
prevalent is difficult at best to keep in check. J. E. Cass. 


£3 


THE EFFECTS OF FUNGI 


During the last two or three years complaints of the cherry in 
Western Washington as shedding its fruit has been somewhat 
common. Before the fruit is fully grown a large proportion of 
the crop shrivels up and falls to the ground. This is doubtless 
the effects of fungi. The Black Republican seems more subject to 
its influence than the Royal Ann variety. The proper course of 
treatment is spraying thoroughly before the buds expand in spring 
with the salt, sulphur and lime, or a strong bluestone solution. 
Trees also ought to be sprayed with the Bordeaux mixture just 


before the petals of the blossoms open out; end again when the 


fruit is partially grown. 

The effects of fungi is also largely observable in the past few 
years in Western Washington upon the bloom of many varicties 
of pears, and also upom some of the less resistant kinds of the 
apple, blackening and destroying the blossoms as by an untimely 
frost, or so weakening the vitality of the embryo fruit as to cause 
it to wither and fall from the tree, The above sprays are now 
found to be essential to eusure a crop of some kinds of these 


fruits during adverse seasons; the effects of fungi’ being much | 
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more prevalent when the spring season is cold with continued 
showry weather. 

The curling of the leaves of the peach tree and among others, 
of some varieties of the Japanese plums, being evidence of the 
effect of fungi upon the foliage of the less hardy and resistant 
forms of tree growth, may also be successfully treated by the 
application of these sprays. J. F. Cass. 


THE GOOSEBERRY. 


It is one of the curious things in the horticultural art that the 
American people do not take very kindly to the gooseberry as a 
fruit for general cultivation. In Englpnd the gooseberry has 
almost the first place in common estimation. The principal rea- 
son perhaps for the neglect of this fruit among the American 
people is because the fine large varieties known as the “English 
gooseberries’’ do not thrive in the climate common to most of 
the states. Here on Puget Sound, however, many of the best of 
these are tight at home. And the principal American varieties 
are twofold more productive and better in other respects here 
also than in the eastern states. Of the latter class the Oregon 
Champion in most respects is the best variety. Some one mak- 
ing a specialty of the growing of the finer English kinds to send 
to market in the well ripened form (some of these are as beauti- 
ful and as tempting as peaches), and the American varieties in 
the green condition for sauces, has the opportunity-of insuring to 
himself a good income from a small area of land. The goose- 
berry here is among the most productive and certain yielders of 
all the fruits. 


PRESERVATION OF THE FRUIT. 


Dr. Hoskins, of Vermont, who is a well-known authority on 
fruit growing in the New England states, says: 

“ À considerable demand for green gooseberries is for bottling, 
and if it were generally known that the fruit can be perfectly 
preserved the year round in common bottles, with pure water, 
. requiring only to be well corked and kept in a cool place, many 
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more would be called for. All that is required is to examine 
well that no jammed or crushed berries go into the hottles; that 
cold spring or well water be used for filling bottles, and that they 
are well corked (they need not be sealed), and kept in a cool 
cellar. Thus prepared they keep perfectly, and are an accepta- 
ble and very cheep material for pies in the winter season.’’ 


SOME INSECTS AND DISEASES INJURIOUS TO 
FRUIT TREES AND THE -FRUIT INDUSTRY, 
NOT YET INTRODUCED OR COMMON IN THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


Our state fortunately, in common with others of her sister 
states on the Pacific coast, is yet free from some of the worst of 
the insect enemies and diseases of fruit trees that are more or 
less common to the other states of the union; but it is only a 
question of a strict guarding of our imterests and industry that 
: we can claim exemption in the future. It is now some years 
since our legislature gave authority into the hands of the state 
board of horticulture to in a measure quarantine and guard 
against both the incoming of new forms of pests and also for the 
preventing of the more extensive spread of such dangerous pests 
as had already obtained a foothold in some portions of the state. 
For several reasons, it is meedless to say, that any quarantining 
or strict oversight or prosecution of the work seemingly required 
in this line here in the state, has not been such as might have 
been properly demanded in the interests of our rapidly growing 
fruit industry. 

THE CODLIN MOTE. 

The case of the codlim moth pest, the worst enemy of the ap- 
ple grower in the state, is instanced. Im districts where this in- 
sect is fully prevalent apple growing, as .a profitable industry, 
will have practically to cease. The insect is a dificult one with 
all present knewn remedies to keep well in check when thor- 
oughly disséminated. Some of our best. apple districts are yet 
almost or wholly free from its presence, and the growers in such 
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sections should use all exertions to keep it ont of their orchards. 
Our Puget Sound orchards especially are as yet generally free 
from the codlin moth. Yet, unfortunately, in the markets of Ta- 
coma and Seattle a large proportion of the apples and pears 
brought in from Oregon, California, and also from the eastern 
states, are badly infested with the larve of this insect, and if such 
continues to be the case, of course, it will be but a question of a 
few years when our orchards adjoining will be probably swarm- 
ing with this pest. The present season a vigorous attempt was 
made in Seattle to enjoin the sale of such infested fruit, not 
meeting, however, with that encouragement from fruit dealers 
and the genéral public that such an endeavor should have se- 
cured. Should the incoming legislature make provision for the 
prosecution of the work, no doubt but what an attempt will be 
made to put a complete embargo upon the sale or distribution of 
such infested fruit in the future. And this particularly in the in- 
terest of such portions of our state as are yet free from this most 
pernicious insect. 
THE GIPSY MOTH, 
(Ocneria dispar.) 

In 1868 this insect was introduced into Massachusetts from 
Europe by an individual for experimental purposes. [t has 
spread and proven there of such damage to their state as to cause 
them to expend several hundred thousand dollars since in com- 
batting them. In one year alone $300,000 was appropriated for 
the work in that state, and $200,000 is asked to further carry it 
on the present year. Whether they can do more than to tempora- 
rily prevent its spread is questionable as yet. The insect feeds 
on the leaves of ali the deciduous trees. The ultimate and per- 
manent damage to the interests of that state caused by the in- 
coming of that insect is hardly calculable. 


THE PLUM CURCULIO. 
( Canotrachelus nenuphar.) 

One of the insects, whose incoming here to the coast is mostly 
to be feared, is the plum curculio. It is the most injurious of 
all the pests known to the plum family of fruits, and should it 
become prevalent and widespread on this coast, where it has yet . 
failed to get a lodgement, it would mean the destruction of our 
prune industry. This coast has now a monopoly of the produc- 
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tion of this fruit in the United States because of this fact of ex- 
emption from the presence of this insect. It has been common 
in the eastern states for one or more genérations and practically 
keeps in check there the cultivation and production of the finer 
European varieties of the plum kind, except in a limited way, as 
no effectual remedy has yet been discovered to prevent its rava- 
Ges. 

‘Plato insect 1o o very donfroroun post, aad the most injurious known 
to the plumfemily. It abounds throughout tho enstern states, where 
oving to its raveces, the culturo of the plum ond apricot hoo almost 
been obondoncd. It cico attacks tho peach, the cherry and the nectar- 


ine. Sa for it hes bolded cll oforts put forth to combat i6. No offestive - 


remedy has as yot leon found. Wo havo oxoreiced tho greatest vigilonce 
to prevent ito intradmetoa inte our state, for should it copeae hora the 
prune interest would ouíier immoncoly, and its cultura would havo to te 
Obonéouca." ( Ronort California Stato Boord of Horticulturo, 1652.) 


THE BUD MOTE. 
Pusetosere ovcklatic. = 

This insect is of late becoming a great pest in some of the 
largest apple growing districts of the eastern states, and should 
be watched carefully foz hero. It is considered in New York 
state to be one of the most destructive to the orchards there, and 
ciso one of the most dificult to combat. - It was first discovered 
im the east im 1860, and has since been found in some of the other 
states and Canada. 

t: This bud moth hes como to bo Focagnieca by many of tho meot ox- 
toncive apple growers in Western Now York es tho mest injurious end 
hordeat te Aight of ony luccet now precont in thelr oreherds. It works 
in tho opening ice? and flovoe budg, end often rcoriy tho volo crop ca 
mony treas do destroycd whilo yot im tho bud. It is alco copcelally dco- 
tenctive when it ottoske newly budde or grefted tecesand nurcory otash. 
Besides applo, it olco fccdo upon poor, plum, cherry, quinco, cud pooch 
teecs ond bleekborey bude. hes tho f{enlt grovora bavo to feor in tho 
bed moth, a pest which io capablo of Mtorally nipping in tho bud à pros- 

restive crop of fruit, o groft, op bedded oteck.” (Bulletin No. 107, 

opaoll Univoraity lexporiment Station, p. O7.) 

This insect has co for proven very hard to combat, and no 
effective remedy has as yet been discovered. 


NEW FORMS OF INJURIOUS ECALE INSECTS. 


em. 1 z ^c 4 PH oes T 
The scele incects infesting vegetation are very aumerous and 


new varietics found om fruit trees and plants coming in on tho 
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steamers from the Orient are quite commonly observed each sea- 
son by Mr. Craw, the efficient quarantine commissioner of the 
California State Board of Horticulture, who closely examines all 
such arrivals to that state at the port of San Francisco. The 
greater number of these new varieties of late come in on trees 
and plants from Japan, and also to some extent from Australia. 

Mr. Craw has lately described, in the last California Horticul- 
tural Report, 35 or 40 distinct forms of these destructive scale 
insects, nearly all of which has recently come under his notice 
as being found on shipments or specimens of fruit trees or plants 
coming into the country from foreign sources. Some of these 
are found to work exclusively upon the citrus family of fruits, 

and therefore of not so much interest to us in this state, buta 
large proportion of them are known to infest also the deciduous 
fruits and the trees and shrubbery common with us, and as a safe- 
guard to onr fruit interests we cannot be too careful about their 
getting a foothold with us here. Many of these scale insects are 
among the most difficult to destroy if infesting trees, and in Cal- 
ifornia the hydrocyanic gas treatment is the one. mostly used. 

This requires 4 large tent covering to envelope the whole tree. 

under which the gasis generated, and needing several men to 
handle the outfit complete, making the cost of treatment quite a 
large one. 

THE PEACH YELLOWS. 


This, one of the most destructive forms of diseases affecting 
any family of fruit trees, fortunately is not common with us on 
this coast. Where this disease exists the peach growing indus- 
try is destroyed. Bulletins have been issued both by the Oregon 
and California State Boards cautioning against the importation 
into their states of trees from any of the districts where it is 
known to exist. 


t Yellows is a distinct disease, It attacks peach trees of all ages and 
in all. conditions of vigor, seeming to have preference for those which 
are thrifty. It is Zecurabie, and its termination is always fatal, It is 
communicable from tree to tree, Extermination of all affected trees, 
root and branch, is the only method of keeping the disease at bay." 
(Prof. L. H. Bailey, Bulletin No. 75, Cornell University Experiment 
Station, 1894, p. 406.) 

t In peach growing states now free from the disease, it would be wise 
to prohibit the introduction of all trees from infected areas, Certainly, 
if yellows does not now occur in California (and by diligent inquiry I 
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havo felled to escartain that it docs), tho greatest emo should bo tokon 
to prevent its introduction, ovon to the extant of lerislction, strictly 
prohibiting the importation of peach trees from the eastern United 
States. Unless such steps ovo takea the appearance of yollows in or- 
chorda ou the Poelle Const is only o matter of time.” ( Bulletia No. 9, 
Scation of Vegetoble Pathology, Department of Agricultura, 1691, p. 177.) 


PEACH ROSETTE. 


The peach rosette is another form of disease that is found in 
some of the eastern states, and is as much to be feared as the 
yellows. The disease also appears to be fatal to the plum family 
of fruits, or at least to some varieties, and hence would, perhaps, 
be more destructive to our fruit growing interests on the whole 
than even the yellows, should it come into the state. 

* Phe dicence rune o rapid course, ond io balioved to ba nearly or quito 
as dangerous as ponch yollovo, clthough less widely distributed. Grow- 
ers are adviced to reat out and burn affected trees as soon 25 discovered, ” 
(Report Dopartment of Agriculture, 1891, p. 270.) 

No known remedies exist-for either of those diseases. Our 
immunity here on this Pacifio Coast from so many of those 
described and among the worst of the insect pests and diseases 
of fruits and fruit trees gives us immense advantages in the line 
of fruit production, and which we should take every means avail- 
ible to retain. The question of preventing their incoming and 
spread with us isa matter of great interest and of the most wide- 
spread importance to our fruit growing industry. 

J. F. Cass. 


CULTURE OF THE STRAWBERRY. 


Among all the fruits that are common with us here perhaps 
none seems so indispensable as the strawberry. It fills a place 
that none other does. It is the first of the yearly production 
that comes to our tables, and nome can vic with it im its fragrance 
and ambrosia-like combination of sweets amd acids. Withal 
every one may have it, as it is the most easily and cheaply grown 
of any. The plants come into bearing within a few months after 
planting, and it asks but a very small part of the earth's surface | 
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for its habitation and but a modicum of Sol’s rays to insure its 
annual production of luscious fruit. 

There are some points in connection with its easy and success- 
ful cultivation as a garden crop that are not well enough under- 
stood. A very rich and well prepared soil and plenty of water 
in the fruiting season, if the soil is naturally dry, are the pre- 
requisites for the obtaining of an abundant supply of berries. 
And in our climate of open mild winters this will imply also a 

- large and persistent growth of grass and weeds. That arch en- 
emy of other herbacious forms of vegetable life, the little white 
clover, will come in, and in the end will run out all other plant 
growth, strawberries and all, unless kept in check. Now, this 
clover is the most deserving and valuable product of nature to — 
man and other animal life, but not when growing in a strawberry 
bed. It must be rooted out, or better, not allowed if possible to 
come in at all. If once in possession of the ground it will be 
better to turn all under with spade or plow and commence over 
again, 

Altogether, the best method of treating a strawberry bed that 
has come under my notice is, after setting the plants (better in 
hills, say two feet apart in rows three feet distant from each 
other), to cover the whole plot several inches in depth with saw- 
dust, leaving only the crowns of the plants above the surface. 
This will accomplish a threefold object— as a mulch, protecting 
the vines from drouth, insuring against weed growth, and protec- 
tion of the fruit from soiling from contact with the earth, No 
one after seeing the advantages of this method in actual use will 
ever in our climate attempt to grow strawberries in any other 
way. 

To city and town residents there is another plan of growing 
this fruit lately recommended that seems quite practicable. If 
one has only a piece of board walk, or paved street even, with 
sunshine and water, he can grow the berries in abundance in the 
following way, from a correspondent of the Rural New Yorker: 


THE BARREL METHCD. . 


“BARREL AND Sorm.— Take any strongly bound hardwood barrel, 
Lay off the outside ofthe barrel in four-inch squares, as you would mark 
a checker board. Begin at the bottom of the barrel and bore a row of 
inch holes in each square horizontally around the barrel. In this way 
bore tive rows of holes around the barrel, eight inches apart, or in each 
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alternate raw of squares, boring the second row of holes from the bot- 
tom on the perpendicular lines imatend of in the squares, ond so ou al- 
terantely to the top. Five rows of holes with seventeen iu a row will 
give you eighty plants to the borrol, The barrel is filled with soii level 
with the first row of holes, using rich gorden soil with o Httle well 
rotted stable manure thoroughly mixed with it. 

" PLANTS.— Ordinary bedded pleats may be used, of any variety that 
is desired, mixing the piotilioteo aud Dicexuals, as in garden vulture. 
The Shorplecs, with comall mixture of Orescents, give very lorge ber- 
ries when grown in thio voy; cleo the Buboch and Morshall. But for 
quolity of fruit I hovo found nono better thon the Cumbsriond Triumph 
and the old Charles Downing. The lottor two are bicoxual, aud need no 
ather varieties to fertilize them. “Any other varictics well adapted to 
the local climate will do. Theo plents oco imcerted through the holes, 
with the roots a Httle highor than tho stems to allow for cattling. The 
roots oro Well spread apart, cad moro coil is put in ond firmly packed 
over them, Then they are sprinkled with water, and the process con- 
tinued until the barrel io Glled, when it is covered to prevent escapa of 
moisture. i 

“Tt mig¢hs ba well to try tho Clorke’s ceeding, also some of the fa- 
mous Magoon plants. ; = 

S TRBATMONT AND ADVANTACES.— In watering care should bs taken 
not to keep tho coil too wet, ond the hotter way is to moke a few holes 
doa through tho borrol with o otiek ond pour in water or liquid mo- 
nure cecording to tho needs of the plaat. 

* Tg Io well to cot the borrol on s box, or comething to elevate it from 
the ground. to provent incceto from gotting ‘at the berrica, and also os- 
eootonolly to sprinkle tho folicro on tho owtoido of the barrel. 

“Tho advante ses of this methed of growing strawberries are that no 
runners Grow, ond the whole strength of the plout is directed to grow- 
ing fruit, Tho berries aro povfcetly clean, and cll cultivation and weed- 
ing ovo diopenccü with ond ceonomy of opaco ccourod. If tho come 
number of plants voro oprcod out oo in gardon culture, they would ce- 
eupy nearly s cquare rod of ground. 

“The plants moy bo put in cithor in spring or foll. If in August or 
September they will ylold o fale crop tho moxt year, ond will continue 
in bearing four or five years without renewal. Pivo bushelo io the 
tmenimum crop, and porhaps threo or four the average to 5 barrel, but 
tho yicld will depond upon tho variaty and manqgoment.” 


J. 9. Cass 
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AN IDEAL APPLE ORCHARD. 


The ideal apple orchard is one that is planted on a first class 
soil, and of properly selected varieties, and then having had the 
young trees forced into a fairly good growth by judicious culti- 
vation of the ground the first few years. When in full bearing, 
and if the soil is fully supplied with moisture, it is better seeded 
to grass, preferably clover, and pastured with sheep. This en- 
sures a not too excessive growth of well ripened wood that will 
resist effects of sudden and severe changes of temperature, and 
the keeping in check, where these prevail, of the codlin moth — 
the sheep eating the fallen fruit destroys the greater proportion 
of the larve of the insect that otherwise would remain in the or- 
chard to infest the succeeding crop. This is one of the most prac- 
ticable methods of controlling the depredations of this insect. The 
trees then carefully pruned and sprayed each year will result in 
giving an ideal and profitable orchard under the conditions pre- 
vailing here generally on the northwest Pacific Coast, especially 
on the west side. The trees can be protected from the bark-eat- 
ing habit of the sheep by narrow sections of the common wire 
poultry netting wrapped around their trunks, or in other ways 
that will suggest themselves to the practical man. The trees 
will require to be branched or headed higher under this system 
of management than the otherwise ideal methods of pruning 
would call for, but in this case the ideal must to a certain extent 
give place to the practical, and in truth the practical is the high- 
est type of the ideal. J. F. Cass. 


GRAFTING WAX. 


Much needless pains and expense in the first cost and prepa- 
ration of this is often taken. When much grafting is done the 
‘cheap rosin known as “pitch” is as good as any. Boil this in 
sufficient linseed oi! or tallow to make the wax of a consistency so 
that when cold it will not be brittle or crack, and not so soft as 
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to melt or run with the heat or in the sun. A small proportion 
of beeswax will improve it, but this is not essential. This kept 
warm ina common glue pot and applied with a small brush or 
swab is the most expeditious and efficient method of covering the 
eut surface of a grafted steck. Any large cavities in cleft graft- 
ing com be filled with a putty of clay before applying the wax 
over nli. 


CLASSES OF PESTS. 


Almost all the serious pests that attack plants are either insects 
or fungi. These we may classify, according to their way of 
attaching the plant, into o number of groups, as follows: 

i. Reot-feeding iesects, which attack the roots of plants; they 
may devour the reots, suck tho sap, cz cause swellings to form ; 
and the same insect may even’ attack the plant above ground as 
well as on the rcoto, 

2. Bortag insects, which live within the plant and mostly at- 
tack the stem or trunk, but may also bore into the larger roots on 
the one hand and into the interior of the leaves and fruit on the 
. other. 

3e Sad-sueking &ecis, Which attack the upper parts of the 
plant, puncturing the leaves and stems-to obtain their food. 
These resemble the forms that suck the sap from the rcots, but 
the latter are a different and much more dificult economic prob- 
lem. l 

4. Defoliating iuseets, Which cat up the leaves and other green 
parts of plants. 


s. Beteraal fug growing over and living upon the exposed 


parts of the leaves and stems of plants, and only sending feed- » 


ing suckers into the plant. 

G. ecol fungi, which enter the plant, but remain at the point 
where they found on entrance, amd only spread by the spores, 
which correspond to seed, being carried to other parts of the leaf 
or plant and there growing inte the plant again. 
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9, Peneiretiag juug Which have the power oi passing from 
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one part of a plant to another by boring their way right through 
the plant. 

Each of these classes of pests must be treated in a different 
way, and usually the remedy for one would be entirely useless if 
applied for a pest of another class, 


MISTAKES MADE. 

The chief mistakes made in applying remedies are the follow- 
ing : 

First — Applications are often made when there is absolutely 
no need for treatment — when there is nothing to destroy or pre- 
vent. 

Second — Applications are wrongly timed often; either ap- 
plied before there is a chance to produce good results, or after 
the injury has all been done. 

Third — Often the wrong kind of an application is chosen for 
the particular trouble, so that no results can follow. 

Fourth — Applications are often made for troubles that are in- 
curable by any known practical method. 

Fifth --Extensive methods are employed when cheaper ones 
will accomplish the same results, both as regards the material 
used and the labor employed. (Pref Woodworth, University 
Cai.) 


- 


GROWING THE PEACH ON THE PLUM. 


In the western portions of the state, especially where the cli- 
matic conditions are not the most favorable for the growing of the 
peach, and because of the prevalence of the ‘curl leaf," now 
that a remedy is found for this in the Bordeaux mixture, there 
seems no reason why this fruit may not be grown with consider- 
able success. Hale’s Early variety has been found to be espec- 
ially adapted to the coast regions. 

It has been recommended by C. L. Whitney, of Walla Walla. 
to top-graft the peach on the plum to ensure the greatest success. 
We think this a good suggestion, and would bud into the princi- 
pal shoots of the young trees, after the same became well 
branched, of the finer varieties of the plum family, so that should 
the peach become winter killed as the effect of any abnormal 
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Íreeze, as sometimes occurs, the main tree vill be left to the or- 
chard. The peach on the plum may be said to make a more 
hardy tree, and one adapted to be grown on a greater diversity 
of soils. J- F. Cass. 


CLIMATIC INFLUENCES, ETC. 


There are certain climatic influences so broadly marked here 
in the State of Washington that the fruit grower in planting an 
orchard should at the outset make them a study. 

Because of the humidity of the atmosphere in Western Wash- 
ington fungous diseases, attacking both the foliage and fruit, is 
much more common than in the drier air of the eastern part of 
the state. Hence more attention should be given in that region 
to the selection of varicties as are found to be more resistant 
to such influences. On the other hand it may be said that the 
conditions of climate of Eastern Washington are more favorable 
for the reproduction of insect pests in general, and such as the 
San Jose scale, and more attention will be needed there for the 
keeping of them in check. 

Eastern Washington is the home of the red apple in its finest 
garb, while we here in Western Washington can grow the yellow 
and russet varieties im great perfection. 

Mistakes have been made largely in the Puget Sound districts 
in planting varieties of the plum and prune family that are late 
im ripening, and some of the finer sorts of the prune as there 
grown are found wanting in this respect. The French prune, 
while comparatively worthless west of the mountains as a com- 
mercial fruit, is in perfection in the drier eastern region. The 
same to a certain extent is also true of most of the late ripening 
sweet varieties of this family of fruits. This is an effect of the 
heavy dews and early fall rains common to the western slope, 
causing the fruit to crack and burst open before fully maturing. 

The cherry finds its most congenial home on the western side 
of the Cascades and grows to the greatest perfection there. The 
climate of Western Washington is also peculiarly fitted for the 
production of the small fruits in general, while most of them 
thrive equally as well im the eastern part of the state. 
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The horticultural effects of climate, location, altitude, topog- 
raphy, etc., of the state, is largely what should control when 
selecting varieties of fruit to plant on any extended scale; and 
as the results of close observation and extended experience the 
knowledge of these becomes available. j. F. Cass. 


THE BEST WORKS ON HORTICULTURE, 


The generally accepted standard horticultural works of the 
eastern states may be said to be: ‘* Downing’s Fruit and Fruit 
Trees of America," <“ The American Fruit Culturist," by Thomas, 
and Barry's ‘‘ Fruit Garden.” The first named is noted for its 
full and complete descriptive list of the various fruit varieties. 
"The * American Fruit Culturist ” is perhaps the best single pub- 
lished work for the average practical or amateur orchardist, 
while the work of Barry, in special lines, is almost indispensable 
to the fruit grower. 


ROOMS OF THE STATE BOARD AND GENEROSITY 
OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


The rooms of the State Board of Horticulture at Tacoma are 
in the Northern Pacific Railway Co.’s Headquarters Building, 
opposite the City Hall. Here may be found a large collection of 
the different fruits, in glass jars, as near as may be in their natural 
condition, and various specimens of the grains and grasses as 
grown in the state. They are added to from time to time, the 
aim being to exhibit the resources and capabilities of our state 
in the production of these. In'another large room connecting 
with this are exhibited an extensive collection showing our min- 
eral resources. The three rooms, one being used for the office, 
comprise the headquarters of the board, are on the Pacific Av- 
enue ground floor front of the Northern Pacific Railway Co.’s 
principal building, and are generously donated to the use of the 
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board and state, together with heat, light and water. A large 
proportion of the exhibits also are the property of the railway 
company, and who in many ways contribute to the upbuilding 
and the prosperity of the state and the northwest Pacific Coast 
im general. 


y 
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ACT RELATING TO HORTICULTURE. 


[CHAPTER OIX, SESSION LAWS 1£97.] 


AN ACT to promote and protect the fruit growing and horticultural 
interests of the State of Washington, to provide for the appointment 
of a commissioner of horticulture; to repeal certain laws in conflict. 
therewith. 


Be tt enacted by the Legislature of the State of Washington: 


SECTION 1. A commissioner of horticulture shall be appointed by 
the governor. It is hereby provided, prior to appointment, the appli- 
cant must furnish a certificate from the faculty of the college of agricul- 
ture that he is a skilled horticulturist; on such certificate the governor 
may make the appointment. Before entering upon the discharge of his 
duties said commissioner shall take and subscribe an oath to support the 
constitution of the United States, and the constitution and laws of the 
State of Washington, and to faithfully discharge the duties of his office, 
which said oath, together with the aforesaid certificate, shall be filed 
with the secretary of state. Said commissioner shall keep his office at. 
Tacoma, which shall be open to the public during normal office hours, 
every day excepting Sunday and legal holidays and dàys when he may 
be necessarily absent attending to official duties in other parts of his. 
district. 

Src. 2. The object for which said commissioner is appointed is to 
maintain and exercise a supervisory directory over the horticyltural 
industries of the state, to enforce the laws relative to the importation, 
transfer and sale of fruit, jruit trees, plants or nursery stock within the 
state. and to give such instruction to fruit culturists regarding cultiva- 
tion, and the extermination of fruit pests, as the nature of the case may 
demand. The official term of the commissioner of horticulture shall 
begin on the first day of April, 1897, and continue for four years and 
until his sueces-or is appointed and qualified. Said commissioner shall 
receive annually, in full consideration of his official services, the sum of 
$1,000, and for incidental expenses of his office, such as aecessary travel- 
ing fure, stationery and postage, the sum of $500, or so much thereof as 
shall be actually expended. Each of said sums shall be due and payable 
in monthly installments in warrants drawn by the state auditor on the 
state treasurer. 

SEC. 8. Said commissioners may be removed from office at any time 
for cause, such as inefficiency, neglect of duty or immoral conduct, but 
no removal from the office of commissioner of horticulture shall be made 
for political reasons. Vacancies occurriog in the office of commissioner 
during a term shall be filled by the governor making an appointment 
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for tho unexpired term, under rules and regulations co preseribed in 
cection 1 of this act for full term appointments, 

Sro. 4, Fruit culturists in gny county in this state aro hereby author 
ized ond empowered to organize into a county horticultural coeloty, ond 
the batter to promote oud protect the horticultural intovests of the 
county, the cosicty will nominate o qualified percon for county inopector 
of fruits, trees and plants, ond of incest pests destructive to the fruit in- 
terests of tho county. The nomination shall ba medo to the board of 
commissioners (of the county wherein enid casicty is organized ), who 
ore hereby authorized to appoint such parson as county fruit inspector, 
deliver to him o certificato of his appointment, ond mail o duplicate 
copy of such cartificate to tho cold ototo commissioner of hortioulturo; 
cold county inspectors shall bo entitled ton par diom of tvo dollars for 
each doy's actual corvica, to be paid by tho county im which seid in- 
opcotor is appointed. 

Sue. 6. No porcon, firm or corporation ohall ongoso or continue in 
tho business of calling within the otata, or importing fruit trees, plonts 
or nurcory steek into this state, without frot having obtained s lieonce 
to carry om ouch buoinccs im this otata, cs in this oet provided: [Zro 
vided), That this coetion shall not opply to cny percon or porconn who 
moy from timo to timo coll or givo oway ony fruit-trecs, plants or nur- 
sory steel: the growth of which foball be tho result of hio or their ovn 
industry, cad whord puch cales aro mode without canvocolng, coliciting, 
odvortisiug or the omploymont of agontes. 

Src. G Any porcon, frm or corporation moy obtain a licouce to en- 
geno or continue im the buoinccs of calling ond importing fruit tress, 
pleats or murcory stock inta this otate by. oubmitting hio application 
thorefor to the commicsionor of horticulture, torethor with o entiofet- 
ory bond in the oum of 01,020, to be approved by tho mid commicsioner, 
conditioned thot tho principal and his or their agents will faithfully 
okay tho provisions of this oct aud tho laws of the Stato of Washington, 
ond thot tho colà principal will pay the coatof inopection and destruc- 
tion of oll infested murcory oteck or other material or goodo imported 
into or cold within ouch district of this otata, by tho caid principal or 
hin or thoir gront. Licences granted under thio act shall bo for two 
yeara or jercg, at tho diceretion of tho commictioner. 

Spo % Itochall bo tho duty of every porcon, Arm or corporation li- 
eonted to do business undor this cct to notify the commicsioncr of borti- 
culturo of his imtontion to ship om invoice of fruit trees, plouto or any 
nurcery oteck from omo polnt to cuother within tho stato or to import 
on invoices of cimilor geodo from without to any point within the otata, 
whether for the puPpoco ef colo or for porconsi uco. Such notice ohall 
contain the name and addrecs of both the consignor and consignee, and 
Q dcceriptive invoico of tho oos to ts chipped, tho froight or express 
okice ot which tho resis evo to bo delivercd cond tho nomo or title of 
the transportation company from Whom the coucignes io to reeolvo ouch 
goodo. Such notico ohall bo mailed at loc26 twenty-four hours before 
tho day of such ohipmont. 
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Sec, 8. Any person, firm or corporation whe shall sell, within this 
state, or import into this state, any fruit trees, plants or nursery stock, 
in violation of the provisions of this act, shall be deemed ginlty of a mis- 
demeanor, und, on conviction thereof, shall be fined for each offense in 
any sum not less than twenty-five nor more than one hundred dollars. 

SEC. 9. Any person who shall offer for sale, or solicit persons within 
this state to purchase from him, any fruit trees, plants or nursery stock 
belonging to any person or firm not licensed under the provisions of 
this uct, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and fined in any sum 
not exceeding one hundred dollars (9100). All fines imposed for viola- 
tion of the provisions of this act shall be paid to the treasurer of the 
county wherein the violation was committed, and placed to the credit of 
the general fund of such county. 

SEC, 10. For the purpose of preventing the introduction and spread 
of contagious diseases, fruit pests, spores and fungus growth among fruit 
trees and plants and other nursery stock, and for the disinfection and 
cure of fruit tree diseases, and the extirpation of fruit pests, spores and 
fungus growth, the commissioner of horticulture shall prescribe such 
remedies as he shall deem best; deseribe and formulate such remedies, 
with their proper mode of application, with such additional instructious 
as he may deem necessary, into a circular or bulletin, which he shall 
have printed and distributed to the several county horticultural socie- 
ties and inspectors in his district; he shall include also. in said bulletin 
the rules and regulations under which a. person, firm or corporation may 
lawfully sell, impor? into this state and sell or authorize to be sold, fruit 
trees, plants or nursery stock, and the penalties to be incurred for a 
violation of these rules; he shall prepare also a poster which shall con- 
tain said rules, regulations and penalties, which shail be distributed with 
the said bulletins. County inspectors are directed to put up said posters 
in not less than three conspicuous places in their county, one of which 
places must be in front of the county court house. The commissioner of 
horticulture shall hear and promptly decide all appeals from the county 
inspectors, and his decisions shall have full foree and effect uutil set 
aside by the courts of the state. In all cases of appeal he shall disre- 
gard technicalities; decide each and every case on its merits. All ap 
peals from county inspectors to the commissioner shall be undér forms 
and regulations as prescribed by the commissioner. He shall approve 
or reject all bonds required by law to be submitted to him, and he shall 
file and safely keep all bonds and other papers by law required te be 
filed with him. He shall examine all fruits, specimens of fruit trees, 
shrubbery or plants submitted to him for examination; enter the result 
of his examination in & register to be kept by him for that purpose, and 
send a copy of such result to the person asking for the examination. He 
shail, from time to time, as he may deem for the best interests of the 
horticultural industry of the state, publish bulletins which shall be sant 
free to the various county horticultural societies in the state; such bul- 
letins to contain a brief resume of the discoveries of science of interest 
to horticulture, or any other matter which the commissioner shall deem 
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of importance to such interests. And unless there bo urgent or npooiol 
need thorofor, no bulletin shall contcin any matter thot has appeared in 
cny previous bulletin, 

Sze. 11. County fruit inspectors who shall be appointed undor ond by 
-cuthority of this act oro horoby authorized and empawered to enforce 
the provisions of thio act to prevent the introduction ond spread of fruit 
tree ond plant dicenses, incect posts, fungi spores, ergs or lorye of in- 
-pects injurious to the fruit intercsts of his county or of thia otate. 

Smc. 12. It is hereby mode tha duty of the county fruit inspector, if 
from his parsonal observation, complcint or other crediblo information, 
ho hes ‘recsoa to suspect that amy porcon, company or corporation has 
on orchard, trees or nurcery of trees, vines or gordon, fruit packing 
housa, storercom, or that any other piece or moterinl in his county is 
infected with, or io o repository for eggo, lorvæ of any noxious inccots 
injurious to fruits ond plonts, or that emy treceg fruits or plonto ore in 
transit to hio county from outside of this otata, or about to bo dicsami- 
noted within his county, which oro known or cre ounpested to bo from 
localities thatare infested with cny dicescs or peats injurious, or that may 
become injurious to tho fruit intorests of his county or notato Ho shell 
without delay inspect tho premices, proporty or materials co ovopeectcd, 
ond if the como is found to bo infected os oforcooid, he shall notify, in 
writing (preceribing the monner fof disinfection ), the ownor, his nion, 
or the porcon im charge of tho come, to treat ond disinfces tho | naid 
promices or property within Give doyo. If uny porcon so notified shall 
neglect or foil to disinfect such coid promiccs or proporty in the manner 
ond in the timo preceribed in coid notico, the norton co notified ond 
foiling to disinfect tho infected proporty or premiccs shall bo deomed 
guilty of o misdemeanor, ond upon conviction thereof shall bs fined not 
less thea. five dollars (C5) nor moro then fifty dollars (050) and costs oi 
ostion in court, which fimo and costs shall bos judgment Mon upon said 
promises or property. After the oxpiration of caid ton days and the 
failure on the part of the owner or percon in chargo to disinfect tho said 
premises or property o5 cforesaid, then, to prevent the sprend of insect 
cests or disence, it vil be the duty of the county inspocter to enter on 
such premises or property and disinfect the come. The cost of such dis- 
infection shall bo s lion against said premises or proporty, the payment 
of which shall be collectible, with costs, in any court of the states. 

Smo. 18. Any person or persons who ohall bring into the stata, sell, 
oker for sale, distribute or give away fruit trees, plants, shrubs, fruit or 
-other moterial infested with any kind of insect pests injurious to fruit, 
fruit trees or plants, shall bo guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by a fina of not less than twenty-five dol- 
lars (025) nor more thon two hundred dollars (9200), or by imprisonment 
in the county jail not loco than oixty doys nor moro thon one year: Zro- 
vided, That for esch repeated offonss the porson or persons convicted, 
zs nforesaid, may be punished by o fine of one hundred to two hundred 
dollars (0100 to C200 or by imprisonment not to oxeced two years. 
Any parecon ov porcono who shell coll, offer for colo, distribute or give 
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away any tree or trees, root or roots, grafts, cuttings or scions, infested 
with insect pests, spores or fungus growth, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine [of] 
not less than five dollars ($5) nor more than twenty-five dollars ($25), 
or by imprisonment in the county jail not less than ten days nor more 
than thirty days, A repetition of the offense shall subject the offender 
to increased penalty, not over the maximum above stated. Any nursery 
trees, shrubs or plants which have been shipped from and to any place 
within the state for distribution or for planting, and which are infested 
with any injurious insects, larve or fungus growth, shall be disinfected 
under the direction of the inspector of the county whereto such trees 
and plants are taken, and the cost of said disinfection shall be charged 
to the owner of said articles, and shall he a lien on said trees, shrubs or 
plants until paid; and the person in possession of said articles being held 
subject to lien shall have a legitimate claim against the party from 
whom he received the articles for reimbursement of cost, including cost 
of collection, and may be enforced in any of the courts of the state, It 
is provided that if the cost of said disinfection is more than five dollars 
(85), the expenses shall not exceed the rate of five cents per tree; nnd 
said lien to be foreclosed upon like notice and manner 2s in the case of 
sales of personal property on execution. 

SEC. 14. The county fruit inspector shall, in the performance of his 
duty as such inspector, have on any day ( except Sundays) free access to 
orchards, nurseries, gardens, hop fields, packing houses, fruit stands and 
store rooms where fruit may be kept; fruit boxes, full or empty, or any 
other materials or place suspected of being infested with insect pests or 
diseases injurious to the fruit interests of the state. If he find any 
nursery, orchard, garden or other place or material infected with in- 
sects or fungus growth, larves or spores injurious to the fruit interests, 
he shall forthwith notify in writing the owners, occupants or persons in 
possession thereof that the same is infected, and direct the manner in 
which the same shall be disinfected. If the dwner, occupant or person 
in possession of said orchard, garden, store room, fruit stand or other 
place or infested material, shall not within ten days disinfect the same 
in the manner by the county inspector required, or shall not have ap- 
pealed from the decision of the county inspector to the commissioner of 
horticulture, if the premises infected be an orchard or nursery of fruit 
trees, a garden, fruit stand or store room, and the person or persons in 
charge thereof having neglected or refused to disinfect the said premises 
within the time specified in said notice, nor have appealed as aforesaid, 
then the county inspector shall ‘enter on and disinfect any of the said 
premises so neglected, and the costs thereof shall be a legitimate charge 
and lien, with interest until paid, upon the real property of the owner 
of such premises so disinfected; such lien shall be collectible, with costs 
of suit,in any of the courts of the state, as other lawful olaims are col- 
lectible. If the infected property be transportable materials, the county 
inspector shall notify in writing the person in charge thereof to disinfect 
jhe same within twenty-four hours, and prescribe the manner of disin- 
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fection. If the porcon im charge of cold Infested materials neglest or 
rofuca to disinfect the came c2 notified, or failed to appeal, then the in- 
opestor shall destroy such infected materials os fruits, fruit boxes, 
bookets, wrappings and portable fruit otondo by burning the come. If 
on appect be token the imopector shall (after the twenty-four hours 
notice } take immediate poccession of such movecble property and cafely 
kesp the came until the appeal is desided; if the decision of the com- 
missioner bo in favor of the oppeilout the property shall bo returned to 
him; on ou cdverce decision the property will bs destroyed by the in- 
opector. Al appeals from the action or demands of the county laspestor 
ohall be tokon to the sald stata commissioner of horticulture. 

Sue. 18. A certain act approved March 7, 1891, entitled “Anu acp to 
create a state beard of horticulture, and appropriate money therefor,” 
ond ou act amendatory thereto approved Mareh 12, 1605, cud cll other 
laws or ports of lows imconsistent or in conflict with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 

Poced the House March 5, 1897. 

Pacced the Seucte Moreh 11, 1897. 

Approved by the Governor Moreh 17, 1897 
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OBITUARY. 


D. M. JESSEE. 
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In the death of D. M. Jessee, of Walla Walla, president of 
the state board of horticulture, 2nd commissioner for the fifth 
district, the board loses one of its best informed and most 
valued members. My. Jessee had devoted his entire life to 
horticultural work and was one of the best authorities on 
vegetable pathology and insect life in the state. His counsel 
was always regarded with great consideration by the board. 
He was eminently practical in all his horticultural methods. 
Mr. Jessee was of a quiet, unassuming and kindly nature, always 
genial and pleasant, and being one of the early pioneers of 
the Walla Walla valley, had formed many acquaintances 
throughout the commonwealth. His sudden demise will be 
greatly regretted by a large circle of admiring friends. 

Mr. Jessee was born in Virginia, in 1822, and died in Jan- 
uary, 1897, He came to this Pacific Coast in 1850, and since - 
that time had served in many public capacities. In 1858 he 
was a member of the state legislature of Oregon, and twice 
since that time had served in the same capacity in our own 


state. 


